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er Street Studios 
MR. H. B. IRVING AS ‘RENE DELORME” IN “THE JURY OF FATE" AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


Mr. Irving plays the part of a wastrel—poet and dreamer, but altogether worthless. Fate gives him a chance to recover his feet, but he is quite unable 
to grasp his opportunity, and after seven-and-twenty years sinks 
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ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 19s.; Six months, 1gs, 6d. ; Three months, gs. gd. 

The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

s News Dapets for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Otfice, 1903. ; 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed “ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post-Office 
Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tarver,” Great 
New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 


tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


January Seventeenth, 


BRAEMAR.-Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLSH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Sirand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.'’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.— Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooing. Baths. Garage. 


The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 


ERSEY,—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. : 
High-class cuisine, with most 


Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. 
m dderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 


quariers for huncing men. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per Cay inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest inijrovements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Movor.garege. Turkish, Dowsing and Elec*ric baths. Special week-end 
tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons - Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 tcs., including 
ist class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 
Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH.-—'‘‘The Carlsbed of England.’’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electiic Baths. 


NEW QUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the r=nowned 
Newquay Go'f Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Elec:ric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PA'GNTON.— Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


TU BRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 


hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager,.F. Montague Hayden. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 


Breezes. 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINs, 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, The Children’s Pantomime. 
“CINDERELLA.” 
By Sir F. C. Burnanp, J. Hickory Woop, and ArtHur CoLLins. 
Music by J. M. GLover. 


PERIAL THEATRE, Mr. LEWIS WA 
EVERY EVENING at 8,15, a Masquerade in four acts by Rupotpn Loruar, Mifare 
by Louss N. PARKER and SELWyn BrinTOoN, entitled : 


THE HARLE ‘ 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, SUN SINE) Miss EVELYN MILLARD 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. ‘ 


YNDHAM’S THEATRE. CHAKLES W\NDHAM, 
Nightly at 9, Matinee Every Wednesday and Saturday at 3. 


CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE, by Huzserr Henry Davies. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM. MISS MARION TERRY. MISS MARY MOORE, 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘‘The American Widow.’’ WYNDHAM’'S THEATRE, 


J. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COLISEUM, CHARING CROSS, 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
“THE CHARIOTEERS," Lendon's Latest Sensation, at 3, 6 and 9 p.m. performances, 
Prices, 6d, to 2 Guineas, 


MPIRE THEATRE. Every Afternoon at 2.30 and Every Evening at 8.15, 
The Enormously Successful Ballet, 
“CINDERELLA.” 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SEAS SE a) OF MARK: III.-Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN, 

ustiated, 

THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEEK, 1905. By Major ArtHUR AcLAND-Hoop. J/lustrated, 

HUNTING IN IRELAND. By Major ArTtHUR HuGHEs-Onstow. Iilustiated. 

ON SKATES AND SKAIING. By EpGar Woop Syers. Illustrated. 

THE LESSON FROM NEW ZEALAND. By Atan R. Hatc-Brown. 

ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ (CAPERCAILZiE-STALKING), By Lieut.-CoLoneL Count 

GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V O. Illustrated, 

ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR-CAR. By Kate D’Esterre-Hucues. Illustrate: 

SERGE STORIES OF SPORT: XI.— Mr. BURKINGTON'S BEAGLES. By Frank 
AVILE. 

A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST. 

ARENA SPORTS IN INDIA. By A. Sipney Gatrrey. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BE 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


By ALFrep E. T. Warsox, 


By Str Henry SetTon-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. IJ/lustrated 
Illustrated. 


Tue November Awarp. J/lustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throug ‘out 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly, 


“THE -COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY@ 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. Price Six SHILLINGS. 
‘«There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories o: this 
fascinating volume.'’—-7ruth. 


‘“‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears."'"—Evening ‘tandara. 
BOOKS RECEIVED IBY Save! “A PEER? 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
A Tae or Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s.; half vellum, 5s. net 


(Long.) 

A Lost Cause. 
Tom Brown's SCHOOLDAYS, 
(Long.) 
SouL-TWILicHT. 
Tue Cuoice oF EMELIA. 
HE THAT 1s WiTHOUT SIN. 


By Guy Thorn. 1s. (Long.) 
By Thomas Hughes, Cloth, 2s. ; leather, 3s. : half vellum, 5s. net. 
By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. (Long.) 

By Adeline Sergeant. 6s. (Long.) 

By George Wingfield. 6s. (Long.) 


FETTERED TRADE. By Angus Campbell. 1s. (Dvrane.) 
Her Reusen. By Francis Bancroft. 6s. (Drane.) 
BARBARA LAVENDER. By Rose Perain. 6s. (Drane.) 


EnGLisH Cups For 1906. Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Spoi:iswoode.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be ottained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XVIII. of 
ARP Sh Msnee IBN h Ilo Jey Vets 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention wi 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


Tee RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should thereiore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Gossip of the Flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stele. 


“The Little Cherub.” — The new 
musical comedy at the Prince of Wales’s 
produced by the old hands, Owen Hall, 


THE ‘*‘ AKEZAG” 


As seen at the Hippodrome—a burlesque of the ‘‘ Gazeka” 
invented by .Mr. George Graves in The Little Michus 
at Daly's 


Ivan Caryll, Adrian Ross, and Mr. 
George Edwardes, is like most of 
predecessors dull at the start but it is 
almost sure to run hundreds of nights. The 
company is not one of Mr. Edwardes’s best, 
but Miss Evie Greene as an actress, Molly 
Montrose, is a great stand-by. Mr. Fred 
Kaye tries to make the most of an Exeter 
Hall peer who tastes public amusement, 
and the beauty is supplied by his four 
daughters—Miss Zena Dare, Miss Gracie 
Pinder, Miss Gabrelle Ray, and Miss Lily 
Elsie. When it warms up 
it will be much more 
amusing. 


“Teddy.” —None of 
“the crowd” would now 
dare to speak familiarly of 
Sir Edward Clarke, but | 
can remember the time 
when he was “ Our Teddy ” 
to the admiring man in 
the City street. He was of 
the City citified then, and 
the City clerk swore by 
him, for Sir Edward was 
born in Wing William 
Street, schooled in Lom- 
bard Street, and polished 
in Crosby Hall before he 
was finally finished at 
King’s College and the 
Ancient Bailey. To the 
small City man, even to the 
smaller South London 
suburbanites, “Teddy 
Clarke” was one of them-, 
selves, and he has proved 


ie) 


its’ 


himself the superior of their superiors in 
some things. There was no keener con- 
troversialist with pen or tongue in these 
stirring times, and his current polemic with 
Mr. Schuster shows that neither pen nor 
tongue have lost their rapier edge. Sir 
Edward is one of the few self-made men 
who have reason to be proud of their 
handiwork. From India Office copyist at 
1od. an hour to lead- 
ing K.C. making over 
£10,000 a year is a 


huge distance, 
Greater still is that 
between his present 


intellectual level and 
the standard of the 
City clerk of the 
sixties. 


The Kaiser as the 
Prophet Daniel.— The 
Kaiser’s interests 
extend over all 
branches of art. He 
has just designed a 
magnificent electrical 
candelabra for a new 
church to be erected 
at Strasburg. The 
metalwork will be of 
beaten brass and will 
consist of seven huge 
branches of a_ highly 
complicated pattern. 
The four evangelists 
will be represented in 
the candelabra, the 
figure of each being 
over 3 [t. long. A 
short ine. ago when 
the chief door of the 
new cathedral at Metz 
was unveiled it was 
noticed that among 
the figures of apostles and prophets there 
was a model of the Kaiser as the Prophet 
Daniel, and in the new cathedral at 
Worms the imperial children are por- 
trayed as cherubs in the stained-glass 
windows. When his Majesty’s permission 
was asked he smilingly replied he thought 
his children much too bad a lot, that there 
was nothing at all angelic about them, butif 
the [empress consented he had no objection. 


He is here seen with the Maharajah of Gwalior standing over the second tiger he has killed 
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Disused Sabres.—- What becomes of the 
disused cavalry sabres when they are 
sold out of European armies? Most of 
them go to Germany, where there seems 
to be a market for almost ev erything. The 
French authorities have just cast 20,000 


sabres which have been bought by an 
agent for some German merchants who 


have been for some time past buying up 


THE CZARINA’S CHRISTMAS GIFT TO HER SON 


Carved in wood by the Em, ress herself 


all the old sabres of the principal armies 
for sale in odd quarters of the world.. A 
very large number of these weapons have 
been smuggled into Russia for the revolu- 
tionaries, but a great many go to Asia 
and Africa, the Arabs of Yemen having 
taken a considerable quantity. But the 
strangest and most discreditable: part ol 
the transaction is that many of these 
sabres have been sold to the Herreros for use 

against the German troops. 


The Princes and _ their 
Toys.—Last Christmas- 
time the little princes went 
shopping for toys like the 
rest of his Majesty's juvenile 
subjects, and enjoyed the 
fun of it quite as much. 
But princes as they are they 
were not allowed to be reck- 
less or extravagant. They 
were each supplied with a 
strictly limited amount of 

/ money, and when that was 
gone they were not allowed 
to spend a penny more. 
And they had to be careful, 
too, in their selection, for if 
they bought a thing they 
thought they liked they 
were obliged to keep it. 
They were not allowed to 
throw over one purchase in 
order to substitute another 
that happened to strike their 
fancy later on. 


Bourne & Shepherd 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS SECOND TIGER 


LHE- TATEER 
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A Picture by an Artist who Committed Suicide. 


Who’s Who in Surrey.—Tennyson practically discovered 
When he settled at Blackdown Hasle- 
an old-fashioned country village which had 


the Haslemere district. 
mere was 
its distinction as 
Portsmouth road seemed placed 
in Sleepy Hollow. ‘Tennyson's 
home, just out of the hamlet, 
made. it famous, and many 
American literary pi!grims came 
here fora glimpse of his sham- 
bling figure and finely-chiselled 
face. Professor Tyndall, one of 
Tennyson’s friends, built his 
house at Hindhead, and little 
thought when he wrote en- 
thusiastically to The Times, 
praising its pure, bracing air, 
claiming for it all the advan- 
tages of the Swiss mountain 
atmosphere, that so many well- 
known people would take ad- 

vantage of his suggestion and 
go and reside there. 


Sherlock Holmes on Hind- 
head.—Sir Conan Doyle has 
built a pleasant house on the 
opposite side of the road from 
Professor Tyndall's. The view 
from its front ischarming. One 
looks right across the valley to 
the Sussex downs, an uninter- 
rupted panorama of twenty 
miles. In the grounds are 
targets for the district rifle club, 


which owes its inception very largely to the author of “ Sherlock 
and where, by the bye, he often gets some good exer- 
Sir Conan Doyle is intensely fond of outdoor sports, 
and during the season frequently has a spin with the Chidding- 


Holmes ” 
cise. 


fold Hunt. 


Earl Russell’s Brother.—Close 
to Undershaw, Sir Conan 
Doyle’s house, is that of the 
Hon. Rollo Russell, who settled 
here twenty years ago. His 


father, the late Lord John 
Russell, took Aldworth from 
Tennyson in 1874 for three 


months, and the family got to 
know the country and to love 
it. Mr. Rollo Russell, who has 
written for the reviews on many 
scientific subjects, says that he 
thinks the country near Hasle- 
mere and for a long distance in 
many directions around it the 
most pleasant that he knows in 
England. The most surprising 
thing is the immense variety of 
its features and the complete 
changes of view obtained with- 
in very short distances. 


A Surrey Sculptor.—George 
Eliot wrote Middlemarch in a 
pleasant cottage lying at the 
foot of the hills. At Chase 
Lodge, which is not far away, 
Mr. A. Bruce- Joy, the well- 
known sculptor, is engaged 
upon a statue of John Bright 
for the House of Commons. 
Amongst a host of other celebri- 
ties whose likenesses he~ has 
executed in bronze or marble 
may be mentioned Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, Mr. Bruce- 
Joy has settled down at Hasle- 
mere, but previously he spent 
much of his time on the other 
side of the Atlantic and is 
known not only by his works 
in New York, Boston, Phila- 
lelphia, and Chicago but also 
as a traveller. 


a rotten borough and lying off the main 


lost 


Copyright “ Leslie's Weekly” 


TWO ACRES OF PANAMA HATS BLEACHING IN THE SUNLIGHT 


This looks like an American freak. It is, however, a genuine farm in New Jersey, 

U.S.A. Panama straw is made from the leaves of the pita, a kind of wild pine- 

apple. The hats, which are naturally an unsightly yellow, used to be bleached with 
chemicals, but the sun has been found the best medium, and hence this farm 


up the sill on their side. 


ndignant Diner: 


Here, waiter; take away this—this stomach tax 


This « awing was the last sent into THe TaTLer Office by the young artist, Frank 
Chesworth, who~ died in Camberwell Infirmary last week. The unfortunate youth, 
who had shown great promise, committed suicide in a fit of despondency 
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The Author of ‘ Trilby.”—Mr. Frederic Whyte, who contri- 
buted the article upon George du Maurier to the new edition 
of The Encyclopedia Britannica, has in hand a book upon the 
famous Punch artist and noyelist which is to be published in 


England by Mr. John Murray and 
in America by Messrs. Harper. 
Among the illustrations, which 
will include specimens of Du 
Maurier’s early work, there will 
be a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished sketches. Mr. Whyte has 
Mrs. du Maurier’s sanction for 
his undertaking as well as the 
goodwill of the artist’s oldest 
friends. Many of these have been 
most courteous in, placing 
material at his disposal in the 
shape of sketches and _ letters. 
He hopes that other correspon- 
dents of Du Maurier’s may be 
equally kind. Any letters or 
sketches forwarded to Mr. Whyte, 
care of Mr. Curtis Brown, 5, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
den, will be carefully returned. 
Mr. Whyte was for many years 
one of the editors of the great 
publishing firm of Cassells. 


Who will Own Niagara p— 
Canada, as the principal present 
owner of Niagara, is making a 
scientific inquiry into the whole 
question of the falls. The 
Yankee interest in them must 


be a diminishing quantity, for as the amount of water coming 
down from the lakes grows less year by year the American fall 
will gradually disappear altogether—unless the Yankees blow 
At present this is higher than the 


Canadian sill, and little more 
than one-tenth as much water 
falls over it as falls over the 
Horseshoe. When the American 
side runs dry I suppose we shall 
begin to squabble about the 
amount of water the Yankees 
take off for their turbines from 
our Niagara. Even now Canada 
complains that they take more 
than their share. 


Full Ambassador.—A_ cheery 
little man is Viscount Hayashi, 
who thoroughly deserves his 
recent elevation from being a 
mere minister to the dignity of 
full-blown ambassador with all 
the precedence and privileges of 
that ancient office. In spite of 
the Far-Eastern droop in his 
eyes a casual acquaintance 
might easily take him for an 
Englishman —or at least for a 
European. He speaks English 
perfectly and always looks 
as if he were tailored in Bond 
Street. Asa patriotic Japanese, 
however, he resists this tendency 
towards Anglicisation, and once 
a week dons the garb of old 
Japan and reverts to the speech 
of his .ancestors with all the 
Japanese portion of his house- 
hold. If you want to get a good 
look at the genial diplomatist 
haunt the quiet corners of Ken- 
sington Gardens about three 
o'clock in the afternoon and 
your “satiable curiosity” will 
be gratified. You may even 
ask him questions without 
meeting the fate of the ele- 
phant’s child when he worried 
the crocodile, for like the 
Japanese in general he is the 
pink of courtesy. 
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A Dog that Collects Money for the Orphans. 


SIR 


A New Knight. — Sir 
Idward Moss, who has just 
received his knighthood, 

J.P. and a deputy. lieu- 
tenant for Midlothian, and. 
is otherwise well known in 
that part of Scotland. He 
has generously aided charit- 
able schemes and was spe- 
cially concerned with the 
King’s dinner to the poor 
and the Queen’s dinner at 
the Alexandra Palace at the 
time of the coronation. He 
is chairman of Moss’s 
Empires, Ltd. His country 


house is Middleton Hall, 
Midlothian, N.B. Sir Ed- 
ward Moss opened the 


thirty-eighth Moss’s Empire 
last month at Glasgow. 
Our illustration shows Sir 
Edward and Lady Moss on 
their 40-h.p. Daimler car. 


King Edward Sets a 
New Fashion.—The world 
of fashion has been much 
fluttered lately by the fact 
that the King went out 


shooting the other day at Sandringham wearing a bright red 
The burning problem is whether 
supersede the time-honoured tweed head- gear and herald an 
era of generally louder colours in men’s clothes. 
waistcoat of dazzling hues paved the way, 

and cheviots for winter 
spring consist of the most startling checks composed of 
colours selected apparently because they swear at each other. 


tam o’shanter. 


patterns in tweeds, flannels, 


A Parisian Wedding.—Not since the palmy days 
of the Second Empire has any wedding created such a 
stir in Parisian society as that of the young Princess 


Bianca Colonna. It was largely a 
tribute to the personal popularity of the 
bride’s grandmother, Mrs. Mackay, who 
has long been looked onas the leacler of 
the French-American colony in Paris. 
The jewels, especially the rubies and 
sapphires, given to the lucky young lady 
were a sight in themselves. Prince 
Colonna gave his daughter a wonderful 
necklet of black k pearls, whilst the Prin- 
cess’s gift was a magnificent diamond 
ornament. Mrs. Mackay gave a finely- 
matched collar of pearls. At the civil 
ceremony the bride was attired in pale 
grey cloth, a colour which Mrs. Mackay 
had also selected. The Princess Colonna 
was resplendent in a robe of gold richly 
ornamented with: pearls. Among the 
guests was the Infanta Eulalie in rich 
blue velvet. Troma worldly point of 
view the match is not a brilliant one. 


Campbell & Gray 
EDWARD AND LADY MOSS 


Western Railway Orphanage. 


Increasing Number of the French No- 
bility. —That there should be more nobles 
in I'rance to-day than there were before 
the great revolution, which aimed at their 
extinction, sounds somewhat bewildering, 
yet the statistics of the French aristocracy 


prove that they are exactly twice as 
numerous. Before’ 1789 there were not 
more than 288 French princes and dukes ; 
i to-day there are 460. At the 

2 beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were in all 


83,000 titled persons in France. 
There are now in the thirty 
third year of the Third 
Republic 200,000 individuals 
duly possessed of patents of 
nobility. What is almost as 
curious is the fact that at the 
time when the nobility was all 
powerful in France the agere- 
gate fortunes of the aristo- 
cracy amounted to one-tenth 
only. of the wealth possessed 
by their successors to-day. 


HELP OF THE FATHERLESS 


London Jack II., who has been a most successful collector of money for the London and Scuth- 
His headquarters are at Waterlco Station, and thrcugh his exertions 


the orphanage has benefited by over £800 


this is to 


The fancy 
and the new 
and 


Columbus to be a Saint.—The canonisa- 
tion of Columbus, which has been under 
consideration in the Congregation of Rites 
for some time, will be given a new 
impetus by the express order of Pius X. 
Next May the fourth centenary of the 
death of Columbus will be celebrated 
under the Spanish initiative, and it is con- 
sidered desirable at the Vatican that his 
canonisation should be coincident with 
the anniversary. A work published under 
Pius IX., designed to prove that Columbus 
was the father of an illegitimate son, 
caused a temporary stay of the cause of 
canonisation, but it was resumed under 
the late Pope, and Pius X. soon after his 
election received a memorial from many 
Italian bishops, headed by Cardinal 
Richelmy, Archbishop of Turin, asking 
for a new consideration of the case, with 
the result that his Holiness has given 
orders that a definite decision must soon 
be reached. 


Music as a Cure.—-The idea of curing 
disease by music is not a 
new one, though its revival 
and modern application are 
novel. Pythagoras was a 
believer in its healing 
power, and the Hebrews 
frequently employed it for 
curative purposes. To a 
finely-strung temperament 
it acts as a nervous stimu- 
lant. An Italian physiolo- 
gist who has recently been 
studying the effect of music 
on the brain of one of his 
patients, whose skull was so 
fractured as to lay bafe the 
brain, observed that music 
actually enlarges the brain. 
As a cure it cannot be 
applied carelessly; there 
are kinds and qualities of 
music as there are of light. 
Every human being is en- 
dowed with his own key- 
note, and only those tones 
should be used that are in 
harmony with the patient’s 
dominant or keynote. 
Several health resorts along 
; the Mediterranean. have 
introduced music for therapeutic 
purposes, and there is already one 
hospital in England devoted 
wholly to musical healing. 


Lafayete 


THE COUNTESS OF SHANNON'S CHILDREN 


They are Viscount Boyle, aged eight, Hon. Robert Henry Boyle, 


aged five, and Lady Helen Boyle, aged seven. 


The earl and countess were married in 1895 
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] have always protested against the con- 

fusing of a man’s public career with 
his private deportment. My argument 
has been, is, and will continue to be, that 
I am entitled to be one person in Fenchurch 
Street between nine-thirty in the morning 
and half-past five at night, and an entirely 
different person in Hereford Road, Bays- 
water, for the rest of the twenty-four hours. 
I change my coat, I change my nature, 
and I am fully entitled to do both. To 
argue otherwise is to argue a fallacy, and 
I decline to listen to it for a single moment. 
Iam perfectly willing to give my fullest 
attention to people who can talk reason, 
but the moment they fall below this stan- 
dard I simply wave them aside and turn 
my back. 

I do not make the change, you under- 
stand, until I am well clear of the City. 
If I happen to meet one of my. juniors 
going down into the Tube I give him a 
nod; nothing more. At Oxford Circus I 
feel at liberty to give up my office manner, 
and thenceforth I have a merry smile for 
one and all. At the boarding-house in 
Hereford Road the landlady assures me I 
am the life and soul of the place. 

“You were dining out last night,” said 
my landlady once, “and, Mr. Riggs, believe 
me or believe me not, we scarcely had 
a single hearty laugh throughout the 
evening.” 

“You missed me ?”’ 

“T said to one of the others, ‘ Mr. Riggs 
is our one ray of sunshine.’ ” 

I do not wish to pretend that this 
reputation has been kept up without effort, 
determination, some turmoil of the brain 
if | may say so. I have found myself com- 
pelled to purchase weekly journals which 
I should not care to be seen reading; I 
have had to study the back volumes of 


Punch ; it has been necessary to read as ° 


much as the bookstalls would allow of the 
front page of a sporting weekly with which, 
in other respects, I have but little sym- 
pathy. At one time I used to offer the 
anecdotes thus collected as incidents within 
the limits of my own experience, but find- 
ing this attended by a certain amount of 
risk I invented a diverting friend named 
Mercer, and if any charge is made by new- 
comers of want of originality the blame 
has to be given to Mercer and not to me. 
When young Mrs. Watherston came first 
to Hereford Road, apart from a certain 
reserve of manner excusable perhaps on 
account of the recent loss, she exhibited 
acquaintance with stories which suggested 
that her late husband had been like my- 
self an excellent raconteur. She had a 
habit of responding in the affirmative when 
I put the usual question that I found 
disconcerting. 

“Yes,” she would say, “I know that 
one” ; or, “I’ve heard it told in a different 
way.” 

Or, with a sigh, when T had finished, 
“T suppose it’s difficult to come across 
anything new.” 

I exerted my best efforts in order to 
gain the attention and the respect of Mrs. 
Watherston, for a week or two without 
satisfactory result, The landlady noting her 
manner told her in confidence, and told 
me in confidence that she had told her, 
that no one set the table in a roar as Mr. 
Riggs could, mentioning also that I occu- 
pied a berth of some distinction in the 
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City. The landlady promised to endeavour 
some evening to draw me out and induce 
me to give some of my stories of the 
denseness and stupidity of junior clerks. 

“Tf they don’t make her smile, Mr. 
Riggs,” said the landlady, ‘“‘ then we shall 
have to give her up.” 

“Has she any money of her own?” 

“She doesn’t talk about it, Mr. Riggs 
but I've found out privately that——” 

The whispered information added to 
the interest I had already taken in Mrs. 
Watherston. In the course of my life (and 
I have arrived at the age when one seldom 
speaks of one’s age, and care has to be 
taken not to mention the Franco-Prussian 
War) I have seen marriages; in my time 
Ihave been in request asbestman. The 
marriages influenced by money have in 
some cases turned out w ell, in other cases 
success has not been perfect, but nothing 
that I have ever observed has persuaded 
me that possession on the part of the lady 
of a moderate income has proved an insur- 
mountable barrier to happiness. I take 
the right view, the sound, common- 
sense view. Sentiment may not last for 
ever, but an income of £350 a year, 
wisely managed, can endure for all 
time. 

My office stories are four in number, 
and I usually tell them in the same order, 
keeping the best, which I mentally call 
D, for the last. More than once | have 
found that obstinate cases of people un- 
willing to show appreciation have given 
in on hearing the anecdote labelled D. 
This set I touched up in my leisure, for in 
my opinion a story is never so good that 
it cannot be improved upon, and I looked 
upon it as a most happy and fortunate 
circumstance that on the very day I 
proposed to try them on young Mrs. 
Watherston I encountered at Fenchurch 
Street an incident worthy of being added 
to the list. A junior clerk named Manners 
had been guilty of some small error in 
writing a letter, and it was whilst upbraid- 
ing him in the presence of his colleagues 
that I made a somewhat caustic and _per- 
haps cynical remark, partly suggested by 
his name. This is the joke hereinafter 
referred to as E. [I do not record. it in 
full; a sally of this kind loses something 
of its flavour when entrusted to print. I 
ask you to believe that it was neatly 
turned, sharply pointed, and teeming with 
quiet sarcasm ; the best proof I can offer is 
that at the time it made the lad turn 
pale. 

We were full at Hereford- Road, and 
the landlady seated at the top of the table 
that evening showed more than her usual 
animation and good spirits. Young Mrs. 
Watherston had to join a party later at a 
concert, and I proposed to do myself the 
pleasure of seeing her so far as Queen’s 
Hall. Meanwhile the landlady gave me 
several openings whenever conversation 
flagged. 
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“Mr, Riggs, what is that story of yours 
about the old lady in the omnibus?” 

“Mr, Riggs, can you remember the one 
about your “Triend who had been dining 
and went to the booking office and 

“Mr. Riggs, it’s a shame to bother you, 
but I do wish you'd tell them that capital 
story about ‘What did Gladstone say in 

Op. 

Mrs. Watherston declared there was no 
necessity for anyone to accompany her to 
the hall—asserted that she was capable 
of taking care of herself. I admitted all 
this, but pointed out that I should consider 
it a great honour and a special privilege 
to be allowed to see her safely into the 
company of her friends. (People who 
have only known me in the City can 
scarcely imagine how well and how 
adroitly I phrase a remark of this kind; 
they can form no idea of the courteous 
bow I give.) 

Mrs. Watherston seemed cheerful at the 
thought of meeting her people. She told 
me they lived in the north of London, and 
there were some whom she had not seen 
for a long time. She particularly wanted 
to meet Willie and ascertain how he was 
getting on. I told the office stories, A, B, 
and C, in Bayswater Road; DI kept for 
the early part of Oxford Street. They 
went fairly well; she smiled and said the 
City appeared to be a diverting place. 
E I gave as we turned by the German 
shop into the upper part of Regent Street. 

*“I see,” she remarked. ‘* The ‘lad’s 
name then was——” 

“The whole point of the story,” I said 
rather impatiently, “consists in that fact.” 

“And was he amused ?”’ 

“ Quite the contrary.” 

I had an idea of telling the incident 


again, for it appeared to me that she 
had not fully recognised its excellence. 


At that moment the cab pulled up. Some 
folk on the steps of the hall cried, ‘ There’s 
Mary!” and came forward. I helped her 
to step out, and as I paid the cabman I saw 
that she kissed a lad. 

“We've just been talking about you, 
Willie. You know Mr. Riggs. This is 
my young brother,” she said tome. ‘ You 
have told me about him, now | must get 
him to tell me about you.”’ 

I desire to add in fairness to myself that 
I have gone out of my way since to show 
favours. to young Manners. I regret to 
state that Mrs. Watherston has exhibited 
no inclination whatever to show fayours 
to me. 


THE FAIR AND THE FARE 


[An evening paper urges the claim of the 


coming cabwoman.] 

The fair! And shalf we live to see 
Them driving some vhat tim‘dly 
A hansom in the teeming Strand, 
When cabmen, now no longer bland, 
With language “ painful, frequent, free,” 
Shall rage to think such things can be, 
Hoping to make them turn and flee, 
Surrendering ambition grand ? 

The fair! 
But most of all I fear the plea 
Those lovely eyes will make to me 
The while she holds within her hand 
As if she didn’t understand, 
Regarding it disdainfully, 

The fare ! 
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The Success of the Lyceum Club.—My very hearty congratu- 
lations to Miss Constance Smedley on the brilliant success entitled Christmas in Clubland. Altogether the programme of 


Crane designed artistic costumes and a masque was Pace 
which she has achieved with the Lyceum Club, and this in the Lyceum Club from month to month must make most men 
who are used to the dignified quietude of their own 
clubs in the same neighbourhood not a little envious 
of their more vivacious sisters and wives. 


An Up-to-date ‘‘ Barn.”—Hall Barn, where the King 
has frequently visited his journalistic friend, Lord 
Burnham, is very up to date indeed, and quite justifies 
the jester’s description of it as “the big place where 
The D. T. man stores the harvest of the centuries.” It 
is full .of curiosities, from Burke’s dagger to Kneller’s 
portrait of the poet ‘Waller ; ; but its owner prides him- 
self more on the modernity of his surroundings than he 
does on his curios. His guests are in telephonic com- 
munication with town—of course his own telephone 
connects his study table with the editor’s room in Fleet 
Street—and with every facility for sport—golf, shooting 
or hunting—he believes in making them comfortable 
alter a hard day. The Turkish bath at Hall Barn is 
famous for its luxurious appointments, and in the divan 
there is a French expert to play the part of masseur. 


Literature and Pumpkins.—R. D. Blackmore divided 
his attention between market gardening and the writing 
of romantic fiction ; the once famous Lady Cook, alter 
wooing literature and the American electorate, now 
finds a pleasure in grow- 
ing pumpkins. In her 
peaceful Portuguese re- 
treat at Cintra she grows 
them to perfection and 
ripens them in the marble 
halls of the Villa Cook. 
The villa, by the way, is 
a kind of fairy palace 
surrounded by vineyards 
and orange groves, and 
within it is filled with 
the things that delight 
the eye. Here are price- 
less objects of art enough 
to stock a respecte ible 
museum, and in_ the 
midst of them Lady 
Cook endeavours to for- 
get the stormy days when 
she was Tennessee Cla- 
flin, lady author, banker, 
sociologist, review editor, 
woman’s rights advocate, 
and would-be lady 
senator ‘of the United 
States: 


SCENE | 


The bride enters 
the ‘‘electric” 


spite of a num- 
ber of quite 
melancholy 
prognostica- 
tions from mere 
man, who ven- 
tured to pro- 
phesy that it 
was quite im- 
possible that a 
club with so 
small a_ sub- 
scription should 
establish itself 
in the most ex- 
pensive part of 
London and in 
so beautiful a 
building. The 
club has now 
Over 2,000 
members and is 
restricting more 
and more its 
conditions — of 
membership 
Whereas formerly the wife of a man of 
letters or of a journalist could be admitted 
without any other qualification, the literary 
or artistic qualification has now been made 
essential. 


SCENE 2 


The bridesmaids following 


The Anglo-German Entente.—The culmi- 
nating point of the club’s success was per- 
haps reached by a dinner to Count Metter- 
nich, the German ambassador, which pro- 
duced an extraordinary galaxy of brilliant 
guests and a public pronouncement in 
favour of an Anglo-German alliance that 
furnished leading articles for most of the 
great London daily newspapers. The 
brightly- written publication, The Lyceum, 
the. monthly journal of the club, which is 
issued at 6d., gives information of still other 
notable dinners ; one, for example, at which 
Mrs. eae Hinkson presided, and where 


Mr. W. L. Courtney was the principal guest 
and ae an eloquent speech. More 
frivolous but certainly not less exciting SCENE 3—THE RELATIVES IN THEIR TURN 


must have been the celebration by the club Ata recent marriage in the West-end the lens of Tur Tarter's camera succeeded in obtaining a unique series 
of Christmas Day, when Mr. and Mrs. Walter of pretty photographs, some of which are reproduced here 
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BOOKS AND BEYOND. 


I have always felt a mild surprise at 

Dr. Johnson’s famous remark about 
Charing Cross. It was in. 1775 that Bos- 
well, talking of the cheerfulness of Fleet 
Street, received the answer, “Why, sir, 
Fleet Street has a very animated appear- 
ance; but I think the full tide of human 
existence is at Charing Cross.” 

Of course, the traflic at Charing Cross 
had in Johnson's time the splendour which 
was related to Whitehall and Westminster. 
But in those days London ran thin below 
Charing Cross, and the traffic between 
the West-end and the City though very 
considerable was propor- 
tionately as well. as 
actually smaller than to- 
day. Both the City and 
West-end were more self- 
contained. There were 
no Charing Cross and 
Victoria stations, no great 
south-west district ; nor 
could the trathic over the 
first Westminster Bridge 
have been at all con- 
siderable. There was. no 
Trafalgar Square to strike 
the imagination.» It may 
be that Johnson's remark 
was dictated. by his in- 
vincible reluctance to 
assent to any proposition 
whatever. It is certain 
that the ‘full tide” rose 


late at Charing Cross. 
When Fleet Street was 


thronged, when the City 
was a roaring mart, there 
were gardens and deer 
about Charing Cross, and 


from this spot Hedge 
Lane (now Whitcomb 


Street) ran up into fields. 
The great west suburbs 
date from alter the Resto- 
ration. Bond Street is 
no older than 1686. The 
field on which St. James's 
Square was built was 
conveyed in 1664. 

I wonder, . therefore, 
whether a cool Londoner 
would have endorsed 
Johnson’s dictum. Is it 
true to-day? Leigh Hunt 
questioned its accuracy in 
1848. In Johnson's time 
it was rendered doubtful 
by the smallness of west 
London ; to-day it ‘is 
doubtful. on account of 
the bigness of all London. 
Yet the saying has lived 
and is quoted in the 
remotest corners of Eng- 
land.. Let it pass, since it 
must. 

Charing Cross is cer- 
tainly the greatest and 
most picturesque ganglion 
of London's streets; in that sense John- 
son was right by anticipation. Therefore 
there is every justification for the book en 
Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbour- 
hood which Mr. J. Holden Macmichael has 
written and which Chatto and Windus 
have just published. The volume em- 
bodies a very interesting series of papers 
which I have already followed in The 
Gentleman's Magazine.. Mr. Macmichael’s 
method is that of minute topography. It 
presents material for prolonged examina- 
tion by the student. ‘The reviewer, be he 
student or not, must be content to dip. I 
have been dipping with pleasure in these 


abundant pages, the work of a patient 
and well-versed topographer. 

Mr. Macmichael has made great use of 
old newspapers, an admirable method of 
obtaining curious and living information 
of the past. Many odd and illuminating 
occurrences are often to be found in the 
old Post Boys, Chronicles, and Gazettes. 
I will illustrate this, in passing, not from 
Mr. Macmichael’s pages but, if I, may, 
from a note book of my own. I have 
remarked aboye on the late rise of the 
west suburbs. Well, only five years before 
Dr. Johnson spoke of Charing Cross so 


Lizcie Caswall Smith 


MISS LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


Miss Guiney is one of the most brilliant literary women of to-day. She is the daughter 

of General Guiney of Boston, U.S.A., but has resided for some years in England. _ She 

is the author of several volumes of poems of real distinction, a work on Hurrell Froude, 
the brother of J. A, Froude, and is engaged in editing the works of the poet Vaughan 


memorably a thing happened near Port- 
man Square which often occurs to me in 
my daily rides down Baker Street. It: is 
recorded as follows in The St. James's 
Chronicle of August 8, 1769: ‘Two voung 
chairmen [i.e., carriers of sedan chairs] were 
unfortunately drowned on Friday evening 
last in a pond behind the north side of 
Portman Square. They had been beating 
a carpet in the square, and being thereby 
warm and dirty agreed to bathe in the 
above pond, not being aware of its great 
depth. The man who first went in could 
swim, and while he was swimming his 
companion went in, but being presently 
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out.of his depth he sank. The swimmer 
immediately made to the place to save his 
companion; but he, coming up again 
under the swimmer, laid fast hold of him, 
and they both sank down together and 
were drowned.’ Here you have a remark- 
able newspaper flashlight on the birth of 
suburbs which are now old and dense 
and in which the “lives and_ safeties” 
of Londoners are now as fully guarded as 
civilisation will permit. Carpet-beating 
from a West-end mansion ends in drowning. 

Oddly enough Mr. Macmichael himself 
illustrates the remoteness of Charing Cross 
in the seventeenth century. 
He informs us that there 
was here a tavern sign of 
the ‘Hercules Pillars.” 
This fact is new to me, 
and it is one of the rare 
instances in which’ the 
author does not give his 
authority. The _ best- 
known signs of the 
“Hercules Pillars’? were 
those in Fleet Street, and 
later at Hyde Park Corner. 
Still, if there was a “ Her- 
cules Pillars”? at Charing 
Cross, Mr. Macmichael’s 
explanation of the sign is 
interesting and relevant 
tomy point. He. thinks 
that it refers to the old 
legend of Hercules coming 
to the Straits of Gibraltar 
in search of the oxen of 
Geryon and regarding 
then: as the end of the 
world. In London the 
sign was used to denote 
the end of the town. Ido 
not dispute this, but if it is 
true, and if there was really 
a “Hercules Pillars” at 
Charing Cross in the 
seventeenth century, these 


statements have —con- 
siderable | topographical 
significance. 


Mr. Macmichael’s area 
of survey is exactly right, 
neither too large nor small, 
It includes all the streets 
round Charing Cross, 
including Whitcomb 
Street, Suffolk Street, Gar- 
rick Street, and, of course, 
St. Martin's Lane. His 
industry has been pro- 
digious, and for this reason 
I am loth to name the 
smallest omission, but I 
really think that he has 
left out the best story 
about St. Martin’s Lane. 
Looking once at a monu- 
ment on which the sculp- 
tor was carving a serpent 
with a tail in its mouth 
as an emblem of eternity, 
the eccentric little Fuseli said, “It won't 
do, I tell you; you must have something 
new.” 

“Tow shall I find something new ?” 

“Oh, nothing so easy ; I'll help you to 
it. When I went away to Rome I left two 
fat men cutting fat bacon in St. Martin’s 
Lane. In ten years time I returned and 
found the two fat men cutting fat bacon 
still; twenty years more have passed, and 
there the two fat fellows cut the fat flitches 
the same as ever. Carve them; if they 
look not like an image of eternity I wot 
not what does.” Can any of my readers 
parallel this w himsicality ? 
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Miss Paulime Chase as the Dunce im “Peter Pan.” 


Ellis & Wa-.ery 


Miss Chase makes one of the most delightful players in ‘‘Peter Pan,” especially when she turns on a horizontal bar and dances in pillow-cases 
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“The world has lately been talking of the biography of Lord 
Randolph Churchill by the son who at present is holding 
public opinion in balance as to whether he is to be the sequel 
or the parody of his father, and much ink has been wasted by 
discussing the supposed mystery of the sudden and brilliant rise 
and swilt and disastrous decline of the dashing leader of Tory 
democracy. ‘The secret is surely open to any person of ordinary 
intelligence. Apart from the question of the degree in which a 
creeping and fatal disease may have affected its victim before 
it was recognised, we have only to notice the obvious fact that 
the qualities that enable a man to rise rapidly are not identical 
with those that enable him to stay aloft. 


uccessful and ambitious politicians may 
be likened to one of three things 
that rise in the air—a bird, a rocket, ora 
balloon. The bird is the genius who rises 
by natural superiority, the air is his element, 
and he soars there at his ease whether 
bird of prey or peaceful and useful carrier 
pigeon or eloquent lark. The rocket 
rushes up with a trail of sparks, hangs 
aloft and scatters a rain of glory, then all 
is darkness, and somewhere unnoticed 
there drops an empty blackened: case tied 
to a stick. The balloon sails up delibe- 
rately, borne up by its own lack of solidity 
and the gas prepared by a chemist, and it 
stays up till its flimsy material gives way. 
In the French Revolution Napoleon was 
the eagle, Danton the rocket, Robespierre 
the balloon. 


ord Randolph Churchill was a politi- 
cian born to be in opposition. It 
was his maxim that the duty of an 
opposition is to oppose, and very ‘ably and 
brilliantly he did so, but for all that the 
maxim was unsound. It is surely more 
sensible to adapt the precept of the Greek 
sage and say that a statesman behaves 
to the government as if it might at any 
time become the opposition (which is 
surely a fact) and to the opposition as if it 
might at any moment take office. Invec- 
tive and ridicule are the customary weapons 
of electioneering because they are the rough but effective means 
of getting at the intelligence, or what we may for convenience 
call by that name, of the average voter. But you cannot pass 
bills, though you may sometimes stop them, by laughing at 


people and calling them names. 
V Jhether Lord Randolph would have been a brilliant success 
if he had not thrown away his best chance must remain 
doubtful. He had something of Henry V. besides a great deal 
of Prince Hal. But he had made too many enemies ‘to permit 
himself a considerable mistake. If Henry V. had given up 
Harfleur as a bad job without that last assault and re-embarked, 
very little more would have been heard of him, although he 
might have had sound strategic reasons for retreat. It has often 
been the case that a brilliant free lance or guerilla has turned 
out a poor general of a regular force, and that a magnificent 
fighter has been unequal to the task of responsible command. 


the Crimea and 


Bet really with our method of selection it is a wonder that 

we have any true statesmen. When one political party 
comes into power and ousts the other party or parties the 
persons who compose the new Government are generally the 
remains of the last ministry of that party together with those 
politicians who have helped most to defeat the outgoing 
Government. The latter are generally the reckless warriors 
of opposition who have assumed prominence by their lack of 
reverence for the eminent, or at least respected, leaders of both 
sides. They have become used to making promises which they 
cannot be called on to fulfil and charges which they have no 
means of proving. Suddenly they are required to observe 
official reticence, loyalty, and decorum. Some of them are 
capable of this; others become educated in time and by their 
own mistakes; others, again, cannot become accustomed to 
the restraints of office and either resign in disgust or make 
themselves impossible. 


wears 
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Mr. George King, aged eighty-two, of Bartholomew's, 

Exeter}, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, fought through 

the medal with three bars 

inscribed ‘‘Inkerman, Sebastopol, 

Bishop of Exeter personally congratulated and shook 
hands with him the other day 
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yAN good many of our politicians, too, are more or less success- 
ful barristers. There are many reasons why a successful 
advocate should not asa rule be a success as a statesman. A 
solicitor not chiefly occupied with cases in court might be a 
very fair administrator ; he is a business man already. But a 
distinguished counsel has inevitably formed a number of habits 
very profitable in lawsuits and very bad for statesmanship. 
He is of necessity compelled to get up only one side of a 
dispute ; he is not allowed to see the strength of the opponent’s 
case beforehand. If he is a busy man his know ledge of his own 
case is far from being exhaustive; he has just time enough to 
master the points that are likely to in- 
fluence the jury. Finally, and worst of all 
for the country that he may help to govern, 
he falls into a habit of making statements 
- or suggesting inferences which he cannot 
substantiate and must suspect to be untrue 
because it is his duty as an advocate to 
put his client’s case as strongly as he can. 


The leaders of the French Revolution 

were nearly all barristers—men of 
eloquence, men of influence, men of plausi- 
bility, but not men of business; not men 
with any thorough knowledge of human 
nature. They led their nation into war as 
they might have advised their clients to 
bring an action. They vehemently accused 
their opponents of the wildest plots as if 
they had been trying to prejudice a jury 
or a judge against them. Like most 
advocates they had little respect for the 
law. They had probably made their chief 
successes by evading or distorting the 
law or taking advantage of its cumbrous 
machinery or obscure uncertainty. They 
loved the simplicity of a single formula, 
despotic or revolutionary, founded on 
chose “first principles” which they drew 
from their own fertile imagination. 


H. Turner Hems 


A CRIMEAN - VETERAN 


ow there are many of the lawyers, 
many of the political gladiators, on 
both sides in every election. The wonder 


Balaclava.” The 


is, indeed, that with a party system we 
get any other leaders. But local in- 
fluence and wealth still Bae men of hereditary talent for 
administration or men of business experience into political 


power: or some of the gladiators become completely, or some 
of the lawyers partly, statesmen. So may it be with the 
present election. The invectives and the promises are an 
inevitable evil now, perhaps, as the rotten eggs and the bribes 
were in old days; but after the polling is over we may well 
return to the truer maxim that the representative of the majority 
has also the duty of considering the rights and interests of the 
minority. 

You politicians, give at times an hour 

To settling what you mean to do in power, 


Nor promise what you don’t intend to give, 
For you may all be premiers if you live. 

Praise your opponents for the good they frame; 
Then will you win more credit for your blame. 


Though brilliant insolence to rise is quick, 
So is the rocket that comes down a stick, 


Follow no man too close, as friend or foe, 
Or you are nobody when he must go, 
Though hating Cleon, sometimes let him be, 
Lest you be known to fame as Cleon’s flea, 


Distrust the clamour of uproarious throats ; 
None shout so loud as they that have not votes, 


Let not your friends disturb the hostile hall; 
It is so easy to return their call! 

No violence is good; ’twere wiser far 

To spread tin-tacks before the hostile car, 


For fortune now as ever rides on wheels; 
Men get no votes with no automobiles, 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Lewis Baumer. 
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SHOW SUNDAY (VERY LATE IN 
Fashionable Lady (doing her twenty-third studio): So glad to have been able to come, Mr. Browne. Now what's all this about ? 
Gifted but rather Morbid Artist: Well-~er—it represents a little incident in the times of the Spanish Inquisition, you know. A young girl i 
to have been tortured and—— 
Fashionable Lady: Oh yes, yes. How sweetly pretty! Well, good-bye, Mr. Browne. So pleased, etc. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by the late Phil May. 
The late Phil May left a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include nome of the best work that he 


accomplished, These have been secured by “ The Tatler ” 
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A train of three coaches drawn by two 
engines toiled up the steep Rocky 
Mountain pass. Below, a shining track showed whence it had 
come; above, another—far up the mountain—foretold where it 
would go. How it was to get there no man could tell. 

Mrs. Etheridge sat drinking in the glory of it all. 
enthusiasm touched the pride of the local passengers. 

The train glided over a trestle and a vista opened on the other 
side. Mrs. Etheridge was on her feet instantly. The Colorado 
woman opposite leaned toward her. 

“ Your first trip over the pass ?” 

“Ves. Isn’t it magnificent ?” 

The woman took her traps and moved back of the other. 

“Tl give you my seat too,” she said in the kindly Western 
fashion. ‘The view’s on both sides.” It was easy afterwards to 
fall into conversation. 

“Going far?” asked the Colorado woman. 
mining district.” 

“Yes, to visit my son.” 

“Aha! Is he married?” 

“No. I sometimes wish he were.” 

“T don’t know,” said the woman thoughtfully. 


Her unstinted 


“Oh, into the 


“Tt will be an 


awful trial to you when you have to give him up. I know. My 
eldest son was married last year. It nearly killed me. And I’ve 
got my husband and two children left too.” 

“And I should have nothing,” said Mrs. Etheridge softly. “ My 
husband is dead.” 

The woman shook her head. ‘I hope he won’t marry. He'll 


never be the same to you.” Her eyes were full, ‘ I—I feel as if 
I’ve lost mine.” 

It is strange how we sometimes drop into heart talks with 
strangers. Possibly the very fact that they are strangers makes us 
freer to lay bare our inner life. They know nothing about us, not 
even our names, perhaps; our paths will not cross again ; for once 
we may say just what we think. 

“ You ought not to feel that way,” said Mrs. Etheridge. ‘Try to 
feel instead that you have gained a daughter.” It was one of those 
sweet platitudes with which people who have never had a scar try to 
mollify gaping wounds. 

“‘] haven’t gained a daughter.. I’ve lost a son.” ‘The emollient 
had proved an irritant. “ You'll feel just as I do some day.” 

“T hope not.” Mrs. Etheridge spoke earnestly. ‘I’ve been 
schooling myself all these years to meet this thing. I want my son 
to marry—-when the right woman comes.” 

“The right woman, yes! But suppose your son should marry a 
woman that you didn’t like, and couldn’t——” 

“ My son would never love anybody that I would not take to my 
heart as a daughter,” said Mrs. Etheridge. And she confidently 
believed it. 

Her companion looked at her with kindling eyes. 

“*You’re a good woman,” she said. “ You deserve a good daughter- 


in-law. But I hope he won’t marry, just the same.” 
The climb through the mountains was a glorious one. Mrs. 
Etheridge felt lifted up spiritually. ‘‘ With Robert and these 


mountains,” she thought, “I can give up the rest.” 

She had not seen him for four years. After he graduated in 
mine engineering he had an offer in Silver Crag. The separation 
wrung her heart but she made no sign. ‘I will never be an obstacle 
in the way of Robert’s success,” she had said. She did not know it, 
but “ Robert’s success ” was dearer to her almost than her hope of 
Heaven. It had become the ruling thought of her life. 

He had said to her at parting, “ I’ll send for you, mother, when 
I get a start. We'll have a home together yet.” She had lived on 
that thought for four years. But the message had not come. 

A month ago the high school in which she taught was burned, 
Mrs. Etheridge did some figuring that night. She had been teaching 
twenty-three years. Itwas a long time! She could see now the 
black-robed figure going to school that first morning, holding tightly 
by the hand the little five-year-old who looked up to her as such a 
tower of strength—she who was in reality so faint-hearted. He 
never knew. He always thought she was strong. 

Her thoughts sped on through the grammar school days, when 
she was still the leader ; to the high school, when she began to study 
to keep up with him. They were companions through it all. 

And’ 'then—why, then he went away from her—went as far as 
the great ocean on the east. Only that? Nay. She might have 
followed him there. But he went sailing into the unknown waters 
of higher mathematics and physical science, and her little bark must 
keep close to shore. She might not go further with him. Well, if 
only Rob should make a success, an abundant success of life, she 
would be content. 
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By Carolime Abbot Stanley. 
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Those years had been so very long! Somehow, the student 
of technology seemed farther away from her than the little lad who 
filled her stocking. She closed the book at last. 


“Vm going to Robert. Ill give myself one year of rest.” In 
her heart she was saying, “I will never leave him again. I will 


make a home for him.” 

Robert Etheridge met his mother at the train. He was a 
handsome young fellow. No wonder she was proud of him. 

They walked up to his boarding place. It was but a step, and she 
wanted to see the town. Such a queer-looking place! It lay in a 
canyon, the walls of which were the sloping sides of the mountains. 
The canyon stream ran through the town and the main street was 
beside it. Other streets were dug out from the mountain side and 
the houses ranged in tiers one above the other. 

“ How I shall enjoy all this !” Mrs. Etheridge exclaimed, stopping 
to survey the town. 

“ How did you happen to give up your place, mother?” her son 
asked as they started on. 

“T couldn’t stay away from you any longer, laddie! But I did 
not give it up permanently —I could go back next year if | wanted to. 
Do you disapprove of it ?” 

“Oh no. Only the times are so hard out here that we feel when 
one has a good place he’d better stick to it. But you can go back 
next year, you say ?” 

“Yes. I can go back —next year.” 

She did not herself notice the change of tense. 
a little distance and then Mrs. Etheridge stopped. 

“How different the effect upon one of being right in the 
mountains,” she said. ‘At a distance they are so inspiring. But 
here—they seem to shut one in. Do you notice it, Robert ?” 

“It’s the altitude. You are a little short of breath.” 

“T think that must be it,” she said slowly.“ Yes—I’m sure that 
is it.” 

At the door of his boarding-house Robert Etheridge stopped. 

“You mustn’t expect to find things here as they are back home, 
mother,” he said uneasily. ‘‘ Mrs. Skidmore is a plain woman, but 
they have been kind to me.” 

“Tf they have been kind to you, laddie, that is enough!” 
Robert hopefully ushered her in. 

Mrs. Skidmore was sitting in a red and gold plush rocker in 
agitated consideration of a blue album of the same material. She 
ran to plush. Her red hands were just from the dish water, and her 
conscious manner belied the studied leisure of her attitude. 

Robert Etheridge presented his mother. 

‘Pleased to know you,” observed Mrs. Skidmore with some 
stiffness. 

Mrs, Etheridge shook hands cordially. ‘‘ My son has told me of 
your kindness to him, Mrs. Skidmore, and | feel that I know you 
already.” 

She could not help seeing in one comprehensive glance the 
tawdry furnishings, the staring family photographs (enlarged) in 
cheap white frames, and the inappropriateness of Mrs. Skidmore’s 
dress. But gratitude is like charity, it covers a multitude of inhar- 
monious colours, and kindness to one’s son ina strange land is more 
to be desired than immaculate taste. 

Mrs. Skidmore Jooked more at ease. 

“Thanks,” she said. « “‘ We've tried to make him feel at home 
and I guess we’ve succeeded pretty middlin’ well ; hain’t we, Rob ?” 

Mrs. Etheridge drew within herself as swiftly and silently as a 
turtle whose out-stretched head discovers within uncomfortable 
distance an aliento hiskind. She felt convicted of over-effusiveness. 
He had probably paid his board! “ Rob,” indeed ! 

In her room she took herself to task. What did she expect ? 
Robert had told her they were plain. In her heart she was pro- 
testing, “ She is not just plain. Plainness can be forgiven. She is 
vulgar and—familiar.” 

At supper she met the daughter, who came in after they were 
seated, She wore a sweeping tea gown trimmed with cheap 
lace. Mrs. Etheridge had seldom seen a more radiantly beautiful 
face. 

“Miss Skidmore, Mis’ Etheridge,” pronounced the mother, and 
Miss Skidmore responded in the family formula, ‘‘ Pleased to know 
you,” adding succinctly in an aside to Robert, who greeted the smart 
gown with a low whistle, ‘Oh, shut up !” 

Mrs. Etheridge’s spirits dropped to zero during that meal. 
Was ¢his the atmosphere that Robert had been in for four years ! 

“What do you think of the girl?” he asked when they were 
upstairs, 

“She is beautiful!” his mother exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“The most perfect features and colouring I ever saw |” 

His face glowed. 


They walked on 


And 
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A Beautiful Hloliday Resort for Winter Visitors. 


A WINTER SCENE IN THE AMPEZZO VALLEY, TYROL 


These illustrations show some of the lovely scenery and facilities for 
winter sports of the Ampezzo Valley in the midst of the world- 
renowned Dolomites and of the Semmering Alps. It is a country 
specially recommended for those in search of health and bracing 
sports, but is so far not sufficiently known to be fully appreciated 


TOBOGGANING NEAR INNSBRUCI A SLEIGHING PARTY IN TYROL TOBOGGANING IN TYROL 


SPORTS ON THE SEMMERING, THE BEAUTIFUL ALPINE DISTRICT NEAR VIENNA 
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“But, Robert, her manners are atrocious ! 
an undertone to you half the time.” 

“Of course she hasn’t had 
apologetically. 

“7 should think not 

“ve brought some of the new books with me, Rob. 
forward to our reading together this winter.” 

“Tt will be nice,” he said. But he did not ask what the books 
were. 

‘* And here are the chess men. 
ever?” 

“ Haven’t had a game since I’ve been here.” 

“You haven’t? Well, we’ll have one to-night ! ” 

He looked uneasy. ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t to-night. I promised to 
go to a party before I knew you were coming. I’m awfully sorry. 
I really couldn’t get out of it.” 

“Why, that’s all right,” she said. 
you take a young lady ? ”—with interest. 
hers. 

“Yes.” He tried to look indifferent, but he was watching her 
closely. ‘* Miss Skidmore.” 

“ce Oh-h ! ” 

She was hanging up adress skirt. She pinned the band together, 
carefully matching loops, then undid it and pinned it again, smoothing 
out the folds after it was on the hook. ‘Do you take her out 
often?” 

Her tone was very even and quiet. 

“No, not very. I don’t go to parties much.” 

“Js she received in the best society here ?” 
to cut the air. 

“T don’t know. 
party is at the hall.” 

“Oh-h !” 

When they went off Mrs. Etheridge stood at the window and 
watched them. The moonlight flooded the valley. It brought out 
the mountains in bold relief against the blue Colorado sky. She 
looked at them a long time. Then she drew a laboured breath. 
“Strange,” she murmured, “how these mountains settle down on 
one!” 


Why, she talked in 


many advantages,” he said 
!” Then she proceeded to unpack. 
I’m looking 


Do you enjoy chess as much as 


“T shan’t be lonesome. Do 
His friends were always 


Her voice seemed 


Yes—I guess so—if there is any best. This 


The days that followed were an hourly crucifixion to her. She 
had not been in the house twenty-four hours before she knew there 
was something between Idella Skidmore and her son. What it was 
she could only conjecture, but when conjecture is turned loose in a 
jealous woman’s soul it is a ravening wolf, rending at every turn. 
She had little to base it on. She had seen them one day in the hall 
as she stood on the landing above. He was holding her hands and 
talking in a low tone. They had not seen her. She went into her 
room and sat down weakly. 

Robert! Robert / 

As the days passed she was torn by conflicting emotions. One 
hour she would say, ‘It is only my foolish imagination ! ”—the 
next, she would wring her hands and whisper, ‘‘Oh God !” 

Does this seem melodramatic? Remember, he was her only 
child, the light of her eyes, the hope of years. She knew that 
whatever this thing between them was it meant the blighting of his 
life or the undoing of the girl’s. 

She came upon them one morning on the street—an hour after 
he had gone to his work, pleading hurry. They started when they 
saw her. She made some casual remark and passed on, the several 
devils of jealousy tearing her soul. She would end this to-night ! 
She would know the truth ! 

When they were alone that evening she unfolded a plan for 
housekeeping. She had thought out every detail. A woman of no 
mean executive ability was Mrs. Etheridge, and the stakes were high. 

He listened in silence. Then he said, “ Mother, it wouldn’t piy 
to go to housekeeping for the little time you will be here.” 

It hurt her cruelly. There was no reason why she should not 
be here always if he wanted her. Then she laid pride, too, on the 
altar, 

“7 don’t want to teach again, Rob. Id rather have the ‘little 
housekeeping’ we’ve planned so long.” She laid her head on his 
shoulder—all woman now. She had been father and mother both 
so long! 

*“T don’t see how we can manage it, mother,” he said weakly. 
“’m afraid we'll have to give up the ‘little housekeeping.’ ” Her 
sacrifice had been rejected. 

“Pm a good deal troubled about my business,” he continued. 
‘The mine shuts down soon—so it’s rumoured.” 

Mrs. Etheridge sat up and thought rapidly This calamity might 
prove a door of escape. 

“ Oh, Robert,” she cried, ‘let’s go away.” 

“ve had an offer here,” he began tentatively. 

** With another company ?” 

“No. To go into business.” 

“What business ?” 

“The grocery business.” 

There was silence in the room for the space of a minute—silence 
that might be felt. Then Mrs: Etheridge spoke with incisive 
distinctness :—: 

“Do you mean to tell me that you think for one moment of 
giving up your profession—a profession that cost you four years of 
your life” (she did not mention her own sacrifices) ‘‘ for one reverse 
and—a grocery store ?” 

“Oh well,” he said sulkily (he felt that he had been called names 
—coward, dolt, poltroon), ‘‘a man’s got to live. And with silver 
down to——” 


go 
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“ Who made you this offer ?” 

“ John Skidmore, Mrs. Skidmore’s son.” 

“ Robert,” she said suddenly and without relevance, ‘‘do you 
care for this girl ?” 

“What girl ?” 

“ Idella Skidmore.” 

“1 think a good deal of her--yes.” 

‘Would you marry her ?” 

There was no escaping her searching directness. It was the 
same tone she used to take years ago when she would hold him by 
the hand and say, ‘‘ Now tell me the exact truth,” and he would feel 
that he had to do it. He felt so now. 

“A man might do worse,” he answered defiantly. 

“Where ?”” 

“Oh well, mother,” he said angrily, ‘youve never done these 
people justice. Because they are not up to your standard of grammar 
you think they are wholly bad.” 

“No, I don’t think that. But, Rob,” she cried passionately, 
“they are not our kind of people.” 

“They are my kind of people,” he retorted, and she felt that he 
was choosing between them. 

“Tl am afraid they are getting to be,” she said sadly. 

“What do you mean?” 

““T mean,” and she looked him straight in the face, ‘that the 
change wrought in you in four years, if continued, will bring you 
eventually to the Skidmore level.” 

“What change has there been in me?” 
curious. ‘ 

“A little letting down all along the line,” she said. “In the 
midst of such surroundings one must consciously hold himself up— 


He was defiantly 


or drop. You are careless in your dress, you are growing rougher in 
your talk and your manners. And you don’t read anything. You 
told me so. How can aman grow on the husks of gossip ?. And 


your spiritual life—ah, laddie, laddie,” and her eyes filled, “it is 
shrivelling up.” 

He tapped impatiently with his heel. 

“And oh, Rob,” she burst out vehemently, ‘‘it has taken your 
ambition away. To think of your wanting to give up your pro- 
fession !” 

He was stung to the quick by her plain talk. 
the glass faithfully. 

“Tf lamas bad as all that,” he said roughly, “ you'd better let 
me go to the devil and be done with it.” 

“ You would not have said that to me four years ago.” 

The more they talked the more she saw to her dismay that he 
was in earnest. ‘You married for love. Why shouldn’t I?” he 
asked doggedly. 

“Oh love,” she cried impatiently. “This is not love. Love 
must have some foundation. You are infatuated, that’s all—infatuated 


She had held up 


with her beauty. When that is gone, what will be left? She is 
hopelessly your inferior. She will bea clog to you always. And 


think of the folly of it, Rob. You happen to be here at a time of 
life when young men think of marriage. You are thrown accidentally 
with this girl. Because you have the stirrings of passion within you 
you think you are in love. Conquer it, Robert. It would mean 
misery to you both.” 

“ve promised to marry her, mother. 
break my promise ?” 

Her very lips whitened. But she would not give it up. 

“Yes,” she said resolutely, “1 would. Better a broken promise 
than two broken lives. This marriage would wreck both. She 
could not hold your love. You would make her wretched. Tell her 
plainly that it was a mistake. And then——” 

“ Mother,” he said rising, ‘‘we may as well end this. I have 
been engaged to this girl for a year. We are to be married at 
Christmas. If the mine shuts down Il’ll “ave to go in with John 
Skidmore. I have cast in my lot with these people.” 

She sat perfectly still. She felt almost as if he had struck 
her. His choice was made. It was for this she had spent her 
life. 

“T should have told you before, mother, but——” 

“Yes, dear,” she said gently, “I know. We won’t talk about it 
any more now. Good night.” 

When he was gone she locked the door and went to her trunk, 
tossing things about with nervous haste and bringing from the 
depths a box of old pictures—the faded kind that are nearest our 
hearts. She turned them over eagerly, almost frantically, until she 
came to a tintype with a pinkish mat around it. A sweet child face 
with curly hair and great solemn eyes looked at her. 

She threw herself on her knees and sobbed over it—the bitter 
sobs of middle age that rend the soul. She kissed the lips with 
passionate tears, she touched the curls and patted the baby cheek 
as if it were a living thing—and knew. 

“ This is the one I worked for,” she whispered brokenly. 
is the one that loved me. He’s dead now! My little lad ! 
little lad !” 

Weeping endured for a night; with the morning came, not joy, 
but joy’s best substitute—a settled purpose. 

Through that vigil Mrs. Etheridge faced the thing that loomed 
before her, turning it often and viewing it from every side. As the 
belated dawn struggled over the mountains one conviction cleared 
itself before her spiritual vision. This infatuation was a madness of 
the blood. He had fallen under the spell, not of a wicked woman 
(even in her anguish she was just) but of a weak andi beautiful one. 
He would wake from it some day bewildered, but in his right mind. 
If the awakening could only come before it was too late ! 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Tine Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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Jones (after the club dinner): Don’t you wag your tail at me 
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The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


t short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Lditor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been-published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
A Floral Tribute 

It was at a matinée. The curtain was rung up for the third 
time and the actress stepped forward and responded to the pro- 
longed acclamation of her admiring audience. She spoke with 
a graceful modesty that charmed, then gathered her floral 
tributes. \Was it the intense excitement or the blinding array 
o! footlights that dazzled and confused her? Quietly reposing 
on a lower box rail by the proscenium she saw a magnificent 
bunch of violets—her favourite flowers—ostensibly placed there 
for her by a sweet-faced, dark-haired lady behind them. With 
applause still ringing in her ears the actress leaned forward and 
took the lovely bouquet, acknowledging the gift by a pretty 
bow. The sweet-faced, dark-haired lady reached after her with 
a strange and sudden haste. ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ she cried 
hysterically, “ that’s my hat.” 

A Safe Wager 

They were sitting in the smoking-room of the hotel and the 
conversation was about endurance as shown by men of the past 
and present. During a lull 
in the conversation a young 
commercial traveller said, 


First 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 


1904, 


A Test of Lunacy 


Some visitors were being shown over a pauper lunatic 
asylum. They inquired of their conductor what method was 
employed to discover when the inmates were sulficiently 
recovered to leave. ‘“ We have a big trough of water,” said the 
conductor, “and we turns on the tap. We leaves it running 
and tells’em to bale out the water with pails until they've 
emptied the troughs.” ‘How does that prove then?” asked 
one of the visitors. ‘‘ Well,” said the conductor, ‘them as 
ain’t idiots turns off the tap.”’—Miss Dorothy Spalding, South 
Darenth, Kent. 

The Biter Bitten 


A certain regiment stationed at Canterbury was recently out 
route marching, and when passing along the road they came 
across a country youth with a donkey and cart on the way to 
town. Owing to the noise made by the band the lad had to 
jump out of the cart to pacify the animal, and he hugged the 
donkey round the neck with both hands to keep it quiet. One 
of the officers, thinking to take a rise out of him, said, “ What 
are you hugging your 
brother like that for, boy?” 
To which the youth ‘replied, 


“Any man, if he has the will- : “T was frightened that he 
power, can endure pain or JOHNNY’S GREAT BACK-FALL would want to enlist in 
fatigue. I know I can.” your regiment, sir.’— 
There was silence for a (An Incident of the Drama in the East end in 1860) G Greenwood, 131, Fern- 
moment and an older man dale He oa d, Clapham, 
replied, “I'll wager a dinner Times ’as changed since Eighteen-sixty, when I took you to the gaff London, S.W. 

you can’t hold your foot— Where we sor the finest actors o’ the day ; 


boots on—in a bucket of hot 
wateras longasI can.” The 
offer was taken and two 
buckets of hot water were 
brought in as well as a 
kettle of boiling water to 
raise the temperature to the 
point of endurance. In went 
a foot of each contestant. 
Soon the young man’s face 
began to pale, but the other 
called for more e boiling water, 
“What on earth is your leg 
made of, sir ?”’ said the former, 
suddenly taking his foot from 


Then the drarma was the drarma, built to mike you cry or larff, 
Just accordin’ly as ’ow you felt that way. 

It was three brahns for a pit seat ; 
At the end of ev’ry act we ruled the call; 

An’ the call we gave was ’earty for we’d not allow no wait, 
It was “Encore, Johnny ; do your great back-fall.” 


?E would give majestic paces with ’is chin upon ‘is chest, 
An’ ’e’d swagger right to left, an’ left to right ; 
*E’d defy the mounted legions from the north, east, south, an’ west, 


Single~’anded ’e’d engage the lot in fight. 

*E would bellow forth ’is cusses (Lambith-like) without a pause 
“‘ Vapid -varlits, 1 defy ye one an’ all!” 

An’ when ’e was victorious the ’ouse rang with applause, 


troo, the price it wasn’t great, 


Making Sure of it 


Riding to market a farmer 
took it into his head to pull 
up at an inn that was not 
his usual house of call. A 
serving maid was standing 
in the doorway. ‘Got any 
good ale, my lass?” he called 
out. “Aye, fust-class,” 
was the reply.‘ Then fetch 
us a quart,” commanded the 
farmer. ‘The ale having 
been brought he swallowed 
it at one long draught with- 
out dismounting. After 


ee 5 ue ke t. “Cork, | sir; An’ again demanded Johnny’s great back-fall. smacking his lips deliberately 

cork,” was the cool answer, for some moments, “ Fetch 

and the other felt that he Times ’as changed since Eighteen-sixty ; who can do a back-fall now, us another quart,’ said he. 

had indeed lost.—Miss A. Or who can fetch the tears as Johnny did ? The girl brought him a 
fe C 2 oye NT va) s art thi 

Lang, 29, Meadow Road, ’ Modern property an’ scen’ry’s more artistic, I allow, second quart, which he de 


Shortlands, Kent. 


His Reason 


In a little village there 
once, lived a boy who was 
supposed to be dull-witted, 
and the men of the village 
used to find great fun in 
offering him the choice 
between a threepennybit and 
a penny, of which he invari- 
ably chose the latter. A stranger one day saw him choose the 
penny rather than the threepennybit and asked him for the 
the stranger 


reason. “Is it becz 1use the penny is the biggest?” 
asked. ‘‘ Naw, not ’cause it is the biggest. ‘IE I took the three- 


it."—F. Shipley, 30, Albion 


pennybit they'd give o’er offrin’ 
Street, Burslem. 


Why he was Summoned 

One day a village parson was summoned in haste by 
Mrs. Johnson, who had been taken seule ill. He went in 
some wonder because she was not of his parish and was known 
to be devoted to her own minister, the Rev. Mr. Hopkins. 
While he was waiting in the parlour before seeing the sick 
woman he passed the time by talking with her daughter. “I 
am very pleased your mother thought of me in her illne ss,’ he 
said. “Is Mr. Hoy dkins away ?’ The lady looked very shocked. 
“Oh dear no!” she replied, “but we are afraid mother has 
something contagious and we don’t like to let dear Mr. Hopkins 
run any risks.’ Mrs. Robert Leaky, Box 333, Ontario, San 
Bernardino County, California, 


An’ the actors wear to-day more cuff an’ kid. 

But a fig for props an’ scen’ry, them we did’nt go to see, 
A greater treat there was for one ’an all ; 

It was just to see the actors swagger rahnd majestic’ly 
An’ to encore good old Johnny’s great back-fall. 
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spatched with the same 
celerity, still in the saddle. 
Then he handed the pot to 
the girl and swung himself 


to the ground. ‘Aye, it’s 
not bad ale. Ill come in 
GEOFFREY PENWORTH. and haye some,” said he, 
walking into the inn.—G. 


Richardson, 3, Radnor Park 
Avenue, Folkestone. 


A Permit 

A schoolmistress received the following interesting letter 
from the mother of one of her pupils: ‘ ‘Dear Miss, —You writ 
me about whipping my sun. | hearby give you permison to 
beet him enytime it is nessesary to lern him lessons. Tle is just 
like his father; you have to lern him with a club. Pound 
nowlege into him. I want him to get it, and don’t pay no 
attenshun to what his father says. I'll handle him.’—Thomas 
Phillips, 3, Baker Street, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


The Quip Courteous 

A lady asked a silly Scots nobleman how it happened that 
the Scots who came out of their own country were, generally 
speaking, men of more abilities than those who remained at 
home. ‘Oh, madam,” said he, “the reason is obvious. At 
every Outlet there are persons stationed to examine all who 
pass that for the honour of the country no one be permitted to 
leave it who is not a man of understanding.” ‘ Then,” said 
she, “I suppose that your lordship was smuggled.’”—C. Wilson, 

29, Park Road, Wellingborough. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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NO FOLLOWERS 


Dignified Clergyman (who has interested himself in getting employment for one of the poor girls in his parish): Well, 
Mary, | shall be calling in your neighbourhood next week ; | will call and see how you are getting on 
Mary: Oh, sir, | should be pleased to see you, but no followers are allowed 
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°*¢° Tine Tatler ”’ 
at lLarge. 


lumorist 


The ENLIGHTENMENT 
By Barry Pain. 


STALAUSUU UV UU EU EUU EEA EET ETUDE ECU CEE Eee eee eee eee 


ele he majority of marriages present for the consideration of the 

curious one or two proble ms. The first is, Why on earth 
that woman married that man? The second is, Why on earth 
that man married that woman? In the instance of which 
I am speaking the first problem presented itself in its most 
hopeless form. The man was not good-looking, nor distin- 
guished, nor wealthy. He was incorrect and he was exuberant. 
He was without tact or délicacy. But for his wife he might 
have been treated with severe neglect by all decent people. 
She was a good-tempered little lady with a perfect genius for 
covering up his false steps. I? she could not succeed in hiding 
all his faults from others she at any rate succeeded in hiding 
most of them from herself. She was charming and popular. 
He owed to her his position in life and the greater part of his 
income. Through her he was admitted where otherwise he 
would have been excluded. [yen his election to his club, 
which was quite a minor problem in itself, was largely due to 
her influence. He was perhaps the most unpopul: ir man in that 
club, and he was absolutely unaware of it. His skin and his 
head were both thick. 

He may or may not have been aware of all that he owed to 
his wile. As he treated her rather badly he was probably quite 
aware of it. Revenge is the natural substitute for gratitude in 
minds of a certain meanness. So this poor ass went philander- 
ing about very promiscuously and very unsuccessfully. But 
being a liar as’ well as an he bragged at large of his 
conquests to men who 2 
would not in any case 
have taken the slightest 
interest in them. He 
possessed many stores 
of what is known as 


ass 


the smoking*-. room 
order, mostly ~unre- 
deemed by any touch 


of wit or humour, and 
he was extremely fond 


of telling them in a 
loud voice to totally 
unsuitable audiences. 


If I have given the im- 
pression that he was at 
all a nice man it is my 
mistake entirely, and | 
apologise. 

The strain was be- 
coming too great. It 
was a question how 
much longer he would 
hang on before people 
hardened their hearts 
and refused even for 
the sake of the woman 
to know the man. He 
increased the strain to 
breaking point one 
morning by talking 
about his wife in a 
way in which decent 
men do not talk about 
their wives. The man 
to whom he was 
speaking walked away, 
which was very rude, 
but had that excellent 


excuse for rudeness 
that it was quite in- 
tentional. 

Later in the day 
the man who had been 
intentionally rude 
determined to be a 
little ruder. It was 
insullerable that this 
pig should go about 


speaking of him as a 
friend. It was insufler- 


able that he should be 


By Jove! | have! 


OVERHEARD OUTSIDE THE 


Hullo, old chap! you look as if you’d been taking a little bit of everything 
I feel jus’ like a roll er films in a lady amateur photographer's kodak 
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totally unaware of the general detestation in which he was 
held and that his whole social existence was on sufferance, a 
concession to the woman who had made the amazing mistake 
of marrying him. Something had to be done. The man’s 
coating of satisfaction had to be ripped off him. He had to 
be shown himself as he really was. 

So that night the friend of the Lounder (for he was his friend 
though he did not wantsto be) called at the bounder’s house 
and demanded to see him. The room into which he was 
shown was dimly lit and at first appeared to be empty. ‘Then 
a heap of dejection straightened itself up out a an arm chair. 
The heap of defection was the bounder, and he looked very 
bad indeed. It was so obvious that he was suffering that the 
friend almost decided to postpone the salutary enlightenment. 

“ Look here,” the bounder blurted out, ‘I’m glad you came. 
Sit down, won't you? I may as well tell you as anybody else. 
After all I shall only tell you a good deal that you probably 
know already, and I shan’t be bothering you much longer. 
I've sent in my resignation. I’m leaving to-night.” 

“Leaving? What the devil’s the matter with you ? 
look as if something or other had bowled you over.” 

“Something has,” said the bounder bitterly. ‘A man at 
the club—never mind his name—had to write to me on a 
business matter. He put his letters in the wrong envelopes. 
The letter I got was not written to me but was written about 
me. I saw my name mentioned several times, and being the 
cad that I am I read 
the whole of it. At 
first I was very angry. 
I was even fool enough 
to sit down to write 
him a furious letter. 
But IL never wrote it. 
Thad just enough sense 
to see that every single 
thing he said about me 


You 


was absolutely true. 
I daresay some of my 
mistakes were made 
out of ignorance or 
even a sort of nervous- 
ness, and I haven't 
always said exactly 
what I meant. How- 
ever, you must know 
the kind of man I’ve 
been just as well as 
he did. Well, I’m 
flattened out. I’m 
clearing out of this. 


I’ve made business my 
excuse to my wile. I 
shouldn't like her to 
know anything about 
it” 

The friend could 
not have had a_ better 
opportunity for the 
enlightenment. © The 
ground was already 
prepared for him. 
He might have 
added very much to 
the contents of that 
letter. 

3ut he set himself 
very seriously to work 
to prove to the bounder 
that he was a very 
good chap after all, 
and that the letter had 
been written in a fit 
of temper and might 
be disregarded. For 
this virtuous action he 
had his reward in that 
he entirely failed to 
convince. 


“CRI” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by George Belcher. 


THE IRRESPONSIBLE GRITIC 


Cheerful Charwoman: Yes, sir, yer pictures is very nice, but ye should see the oleos | got with them soap wrappers 
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A 


PREHISTORIC 


ELECTION 


By FEF. Kdmonds. 


SCENE: A valley among the hills, where a mixed crowd has collected. On the 
hillside a ledge of rock. Two caves, reserved for the rival candidates, open on 
to the ledge. 

q rs. Primitive (to her two girls): Come along, my dears; I 

N hope your father has got his speech by heart and that they 

won't throw any of those nasty flints at him. Bones are not so 


bad. I got him to practise for an hour this morning dodging 
bones. Tom and Dick threw them and only hit him three 
times. Ah! there is Mrs. Tertiary sitting in a safe place at the 
back. We'll go and share her rock. 


(A very primitive man of a low type is holding forth to a small 
knot of his fellows : Wot Uses is this: ‘As the present Government 
done anythink to keep down them there reptiles or ‘as it not? 
Wy, down our wye we're just abart eaten up wiv them terror- 
dactyls and other hobblegobblins.) 

Mrs. Tertiary (to Mrs. Primitive): Such frights as the 
Woads have made of themselves! Covered themselves all over 
with skins and oyster shells. Things are not what they used to 
be. People never wore clothes in my young days. I’m sure I 
don’t know what the world is coming to. It’s just pride and 
vanity, that’s what it is. 

Portion or Crowp: ‘Ush! ‘ere comes the chairman. 
(Appearance of a chief, who is tribal executioner, decorated with an 
alarming assortment of teeth and bearing the stone axe of office. 
He is greeted with vociferous applause. Two rival candidates 
with attendants issue from the caves. They take up their station 
vight and left of chief.) 


THe Cuter: My 
prehistoric friends, 
according to imme- 


morial custom I have 
the honour and _privi- 
lege of presiding at 
this important and 
indispensable’ function 
for the election of 
suitable representatives 
to our great Antedilu- 
vian Council. As you 
are aware, my special 
duty is to keep the 
peace and to prevent 
the candidates — from 
injuring each other in 
the heat of argument. 
Cases have arisen in 
which candidates have 
been slain and de- 
voured by their rivals. 
When tempers are hot 
enough for politicians 
to cook each other it 
is time for the execu- 
tioner to interfere. 
Let them cook statis- 
tics if they please, but 


let them spare their 
brethren! (A pplause.) 
To save the lives of 


any who give way to 
undue excitement | 
shall promptly knock 
them on the head with 
the strong axe of the 
law. Of course, this 
does not in any way 
prejudice the ancient 
custom of — hurling 
bones and flints at the 
speakers. (A pplause.) 
John J. Neolithic, Esq., 
is in possession of the 


meeting. 
Mr. NEOLITHIC: 
Electors and fellow 


tribesmen, my platform 
is simplicity itself. 
Oysters for everybody 
and no taxes. (Hear, 


A 


PRETTY GIRL OF SWITZERLAND 
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hear.) Also, no more overcrowding in our dwellings. Let the 
Government provide sanitary caves for the million. Every man, 
woman, and child must have a cave of his, her, or its own. 
(Applause.) Then, again, I would nationalise all big finds of 
dead food. Is it right that a man should give himself the airs 
of a bloated aristocrat just because he has found a dead 
mammoth? (No, no.) Al! such finds must belong to the State, 
and the poorest must be able to claim his mouthful. (Hear, 
hear.) There you have my policy in a nutshell. Need I say 
more? No, I will say no more. All the “more” that I will 
now add is to warn you to pay no heed to the perfidious antics 
of my opponent and to vote solid for myself. (Loud applause 
mingled with one uncomplimentary bone, which misses its mark.) 

Tue Cuter: A. Primitive, Esq. 

Mrs. Primitive: Oh, there’s poor pa on his feet at last. I 
do hope he will be able to keep on them. 

Mr. Primitive: Dear friends, I have been much struck— (an 
unfriendly bone catches him on the right shouldey)—I say I have 
been repeatedly struck—— | (Shower of bones, one of which takes 
him in the pit of the stomach and doubles him up very much after 
the fashion of Abney Dean of Angel's, many -millenniums later.) 

Tue Cuier: Cease firing; the candidate must be given due 
time to recover. 

Primitive amity: Poor, poor papa! 

Mr. Primitive (struggling to his feet): My friends, when 
this digression took place I was about to remark that I 
have’ a panacea for 
the plague of our 
country. What is the 
plague of our country ? 
Reptiles and other 
monsters! According 
to statistics two-thirds 
of the adult popula- 
tion are destroyed in 
infancy by _ reptiles. 
My friends, this must 
be put anend to. If 
elected, I shall insist 
upon the Government 
muzzling the monsters. 
That is my panacea. 
No dinotheriums, 
megalosauri, ichthyo- 
saurl, plesiosauri, or 
any other monsters, 
not even mastodons, 
must be allowed out 
without their muzzles. 
(A pplause.) 

MESSENGER (rushes 
wildly up): Run, run 
for your lives. Two 
oxyhydryterrificogril- 
fins and a jabberwock 
are coming up tle 
valley. (A precipitate - 
rush jor the caves, the 
evil beasts coming up 
in time to pick off the 
hindmost of the fugitive 
crowd.) 


bay * 


A ‘Tatler’? Chest- 
nut. — Mrs. — Bilkins 
(sweetly): Do have 
another piece of cake, 
Cousin John. Cousin 
John: Why, really, 
I've already had two 
pieces; but it’s so 
good I believe I will 
have another. Little 
Johnnie (excitedly) : 
Ma’s won! She said 
she'd bet you'd make 
a pig of yourself. 
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Life om the Other Side—As Seem by L. Thackeray. 
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ALL ABOARD! 


Calling out the trains—a sketch at New Haven on the way from Boston to New York 
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THE WORRY OF A WOBBLER—“ THE INDECISION OF MR. ] 


Dover street Studios 


MISS GC EWELL AND MR, HOLMAN CLARK AS THE COUNTESS AND EARL OF CARDIFF 


Lord Cardiff, a nice old-fashioned gentleman, is the uncle of Mr. Kingsbury, and tries to check him 


Dover Street Studios 


A MATCH-MAKING TEA -PARTY AT KINGSBURY’S HOUSE MR. CHARLES HAWTREY AND MISS NINA BOUCICAULT A 
This picture, from left to right, shows: Colonel Chatterleigh (Mr. Sydney Valentine) and his daughter, Jane Miss Boucicault plays the part of Mrs. Dutch, a widow, She is silly but not 
(Miss Maud Wynter), whom the colonel wishes to marry Kingsbury; Lady Helena Kingsbury (Miss Fanny friendliness they drift into love, Kingsbury ultimately marries the lady, who a 
Brough); Mr. Kingsbury, her son (Mr. Charles Hawtrey); and Mr. Hugh Knowsley (Mr. Wilfred Draycott) the common sense 0 


g&- 
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<INGSBURY” AS PLAYED AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Diver Strcet J tudios 


MR. CHARLES HAWTREY AND MISS FANNY BROUGH—MR. KINGSBURY AND HIS MOTHER 


Lady Helena Kingsbury is a very determined mother, in strong contrast to her weak-kneed son 


Lover Street Studios Dover Street Studios 


ARTHUR KINGSBURY AND THE FASCINATING WIDOW MR. GORDON-LENNOX AND MISS BROUGH AS FOUCHARD AND LADY HELENA 


Fouchard is a conventional type of stage Frenchman who is for ever philandering. He tries to intervene 
between Kingsbury and his wife, but is cleverly checkmated by Kingsbury’s strong-minded mother. Mr. Gordon- 
Lennox translated the play from the French 


ous. She comes to Kingsbury to buy a plot of land and from first-sight 
some silly adventures as a hostess turns out all right—thanks largely to 
r mother-in-law 
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THE TATLER-: 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 
MR. HUBERT HARBEN 


Who has married Miss Mary Jervold 


“The Jury of Fate.”—I cannot 
make Mr. McLellan out. Is he merely 
a commonplace dramatist trying to 
be intellectual, or does he really ‘feel 
the ethical symbolism which he 
seems to present? The Jury of Fate 
at the Shaftesbury is a dramatic 
illustration of the well-worn apo- 
thegm that our present and future 


are dominated by our past. It is 
worked out in a conflict between 
fosterbrothers — diametrically diffe- 


rent. René (Mr. H. B. Irving) is an 
immoral dreamer and self-conscious 
humbug. He is pitted first against 
a fosterbrother, who is an industrious 
peasant, and then (after a lapse of 
twenty-five years) against the latter’s 


son, David, who is an equally 
worthy bridge- builder (strikingly 
played by Mr. Matheson Lang). 


René checkmates his (foster) nephew 
by carrying off hissweetheart (prettily 
played by Miss Chrystal Herne). 
Then his evil genius appears in a 
woman, brilliantly played by Miss 
Lillah McCarthy. Mr. McLellan, in 
fact, has not got there, for ‘his 
mysticism is constantly mixed up with 
melodrama and its mechanisms. 


MISS MOLLY VENTRY 
Now appearing in My. Popple at the Apollo 


About 
Amusements. 


Olympia.—The Englishman is a sports- 
man. That seems to be the general 
principle on which Olympia has been 
transformed into a huge recreation ground, 
covered with a carpet which looks like 
a green sward and teaming with all 
sorts of games, from football matches 
to whippet racing. I am_ particularly 
interested in the latter sport, which is 
very little known to Londoners except 
as introduced by the brawny Yorkshire 
navvy who has been constructing so many 
of our railways. The Spanish game of 
pelota has also been introduced. Mr. 
Cleary, who was connected with “Savage 
South ’Africa,” has thrown the whole ‘of 
his extraordinary energy (and persuasive 
American oratory) into the enterprise at 
Olympia, while Mr. Manning Foster has 
become secretary to the Sports Club which 
is a part of the enterprise. 


Bassano 


MISS RHODA RAY 


Who has been playing in Dick Whittington, at the King’s, Hammersmit 


Miss Mary Jerrold.—I have already re- 
ferred to Miss Mary Jerrold’s marriage with 
Mr. Harben, who is playing the part of 
Stephen Undershaft in Major Barbara at 
the Court Theatre. He has appeared in 
three of Mr. Shaw’s plays this year; he was 
the original Hector Malone in Man and 
Superman, and he played the Rev. Zexy 
Mill in the revival of Candida. Miss 
Jerrold has just concluded three and a half 
years engagement with the Kendals. She 
is appearing as Stephanie de Beauharnais 
in A Royal Divorce, which was revived at 
the Scala Theatre on Saturday evening. 
She is clever and has a future. 


A New Pianist.—Mr. Richard Buhl, 
who has made a deep impression upon 
musical London, was born in America, 
but there is nothing of the American about 
him. He is of German blood, and German 
was his mother tongue; English followed. 
Now he speaks both languages with equal 
fluency. At the age of sixteen he left 
America, and with his father’s sanction 
went straight to Vienna to study under 
the incomparable Leschetitsky. Four 
years ago Buhlig, who is barely twenty- 
five now, made his public début in Berlin, 
since which he has made fr equent appear- 
ances both in the capital and in many of 
the chief towns of Germany. 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS MARY JERROLD 


Who is playing in A Royal Divorce 


Cheaper Seats.—A reform this 
pianist would like to see brought 
about in London is the provision of 
cheaper seats, and more of them, as 
in Germany. So strongly does he 
feel in this matter that he actually 
succeeded in bringing down the 
usual 2s. 6d. seats at the £Zolian 
Hall to 1s. 6d. for his own four 
recitals there. Thus has he won 
the regard and thanks of a large 
number of true music-lovers of the 
ungilded ranks. In spite of his 
remarkably slender frame Richard 
Buhlig is strong physically, with a 
fine muscular ‘development and a 
store of nerve energy which he uses 
with restraint. He is fond of out- 
door exercise, especially of climbing 
and it is his joy to take long wall king 
tours among the mountains. Music 
is by no means his sole interest. He 
is particularly enthusiastic and well 
informed on Italian art and litera- 
ture, and he learnt Italian in order 
to read Dante in the original. He 
has several brothers and sisters, but 
is the only member of the family 
who has taken up music professionally 
He looks tall but is only 5 ft. 9 in. 


Histed 


MR. RICHARD BUHLIG 
The brilliant pianist 
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Mr. Harry Fragson im his Dressing-room at Drury Lane. 


Campbell & Gray 


Mr. Fragson plays the ideal “ Dandigny,"” for he presents the part in the airiest French way. He has lived so long in Paris that he night pass for a Frenchman 
ig a 2 
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Bassano 


POSTIE IN ‘‘THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH” 


Played at the St. James's with great skill by 
Mr. Alec F. Thompson 


The Prettiest Cinderella.—By far the 
prettiest version of Cinderella I have ever 
seen is that told in the terms of ballet at 
the Empire. It would be hard to get a 
more charming representative of Cinderella 
than Mdlle. Genée, for she is not only a 
great dancer but she acts it throughout 
with the finest recognition of the grada- 
tions in the story. I never care for women 
dressed up as princes, but I make a 
complete exception in the case of Miss D. 
Craske. But for the programme it is a 
fact you would never know she was a 
woman at all. Cinderella is a_ perfect 
picture. It is, indeed, so much like a bit 
of Watteau that at times you can hardly 
believe that the figures on the stage are 
human beings. 


SCENES FROM 


In this picture Lachlan (Mr. 
ordering Lord Hay (Mr. 


“THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH” 


William Mollison), the fierce old shepherd, is seen 
Ainley) out of the house because he has made love to his 
daughter, Flora (Miss Braithwaite) 


“Two Naughty Boys.’—Mr. Edwardes 
has scored again at the Gaiety with his 
children’s entertainment, Two Naughty 
Boys, adapted from the famous German 
story of Max and Moritz. They are indeed 
very naughty, but in such a way as played 
by Mr. Edmund Payne and Mr. William 
Spray that you can only laugh at and 
with them. Miss Coralie Blythe is a 
delightful Gretchen and has a twin in 
Miss Alice Hatton, who appears as Grizel. 
With Mr. Payne as clown, Mr. Mackinder 
as harlequin, and Miss Olive May as 
columbine it all ends charmingly. 


Sir Henry Irving’s Colleagues. — Many 
members of Sir Henry Irving’s company 
have found places in other companies. 
Miss playing in 


Wynne Matthison is 


Bassano 


MISS GRACE PINDER 
Who plays in The Little Cierub at the Prince of Wales's 


Major Barbara at the Court Theatre ; Mr. 
Gerald Lawrence, who was Sir Henry's 
leading man, is in farmers ; sois Mr. Harry 
Stanford. No fewer than five members of 
the company are in the new piece at 
the Shaftesbury in which Mr. H. B. Irving 
has the leading part. These are the 
veterans Mr. Frank Tyars, who played 
a part in every one of Sir Henry Irving’s 
productions at the Lyceum and was with 
him on his last tour, Mr. Lionel Belmore, 
Sir Henry’s assistant stage manager, Mr, 
Lugg, Mr. Reynolds, and ‘Mr. Yeldham. 
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MISS WINCHESTER AT THE GAIETY 


Who is known as ‘‘the Sugar Queen." She made a 


fortune in a deal 


“The Sugar Queen.’’— Miss Marion 
Winchester, the Californian dancer, recently 
introduced into The Spring Chicken at the 
Gaiety, has been on the stage since she 
was four years old. She appeared for 
many years as a cluld actress and later 
developed into a dancer, in which capacity 
she is well known in New York and Paris. 
She is known as “the Sugar Queen” in 
consequence of a lucky deal in sugar some 
time ago, by which she netted £20,000. 
Miss Winchester is said to wear £40,000 
worth of jewels nightly. Of course, her 
jewels and all the rest of it do not make 
a bit of difference to her value as an artist, 
but players like to parade these facts. 
You may remember the little lady at the 
Palace who had jewels in her nails. 


Bassano 


AT THE ST. JAMES'S—THE HARD, CALVINISTIC SHEPHERD AND HOW HE WAS SOFTENED 


At the end of the play Lachlan regrets having driven his daughter, Flora, away 
from home, and his’ heart is quite softened when the two children, Geordie and 


Jeannie (Miss Martha Stewart and Miss Jeannie Fitzgerald), come to him 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five 


THE .TATLER 


Prizewinners. 


THE INNER HARBOUR, BRIXHAM 


First Prize—Miss Ella M. T. Smith, 184, Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, 
Tur Tarver, Great New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope except thos2 
we desire to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one photograph may be 
sent at onetime. The negative is not required. It is a condition 
of this Competition that all photographs retained are the absolute 
copyright of THe TaTLer. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure 
in highly commending the following subjects :— 


“St. Paul's Olive,” Lady M. Dalrymple, Lochinch, Castle 
Kennedy. 


WINTER’S MANTLE 


Second Prize—Miss Cunninghame, 
Liberton House, Midlothian 


“ Reflecticns,” C. F. Smith, Woodgate, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

“ Resting After Dinner,” R. Daniels, Mayfield, Kingswood 
Road. Shortlands. 

‘* Meditation,” Private R. B. Law, H.O. Corps, Edinburgh. 

‘« The Genuine Article,” Rev. Lloyd Morris, Roscrea. 

“ An Old Street, Lucerne,” W. H. Stapley, Warwick Avenue, 
Maida Hill, W. 

; “‘Her Ladyship,” J. W. Gardner, East Sheen Avenue, East 

Sheen, 

“ Quietude,” R. J. Eldridge, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

«A Monastery Door of the 17th century,” W. A. Geale, New 
Cross. 

“‘ Eventide,” J. Maud, Farfield Road, Buttershaw, Bradford. 

“«4 Storm in the Bernese Oberland,” J. H. Willis, Norwich. 

‘4 Country Lane in Autumn,” W. Smith, Montague Road, 
Berkhamsted. 

‘The Doctor's Case,” Miss Croall, The Vicarage, Sevenoaks. 

Pyrotechnic Enthusiasts,” A. S. Bredon, Aberdeen Walk, 
Scarkorough. 

“The Little Invalid,” Miss Salmon, Battle House, Goring- 
on-Thames. x 

“Miss Maud Jeffries Gardening,” Miss Madden, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne. 

«St. Galleu Cathedral,” Mrs. Kerr-Jones, Sherborne Gardens, 
West Ealing. 

“Les Puits de L’Auture,” E. C. A. Schreiber, Brompton 
Barracks, Chatham. 


NOT IN THE. FANCY-DRESS BALL 
Third Prize—F. J. Catchpole, Ipswich 


A VILLAGE 


A 12-OX-POWER TOURING CAR IN THE TRANSVAAL 


Fourth Prize—A. W. Lloyd, Athenzeum Club, Johannesburg 


ON THE PLAIN OF YORK 


Fifth Prize—Charles F. Shaw, 30, Tennyson Street, Nottingham 
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A Future Statesmam wlo is a Celebrated Hunter. 


Lord Ronaldshay.—Sport, travel, and politics 
form the fascinating trilogy of interests to 
which Lord Ronaldshay is devoted, and of 
these politics occupy the chief place. The 
eldest son of the Marquis of Zetland has since 
he attained his majority been studiously fitting 
himself for a political career. Like his friend, 
Karl Percy, who has already given practical 
proof of his aptitude and ability, Lord Ronald- 
shay is taking up the great .game in a very 
earnest and systematic way. He is one of the 
few Englishmen who know the East at first 
hand and has made a special study of the 
questions affecting our Indian Empire. 


His Sporting Interests. — But sport was 
naturally the first predominating interest of 
Lord Ronaldshay’s life. His ancestral home 
at Aske is the hunting centre of the North, end 
Lord Zetland’s famous pack of foxhounds has 
few equals. The tail of Voltigeur, who won 
lasting fame by following up his Derby victory 
by beating Flying Dutchman in an ever- 
memorable St. Leger, is but one of the many 
trophies to be scen at Aske Hall. At Cam- 
bridge Lord Ronaldshay was master of the 
draghounds, and on three consecutive occa- 
sions he rode his favourite hutter, Marquis, to 
victory in the race for the Welter Challenge 


Cup. 


Hunting in the East.— The cheers which 
acclaimed Lord Ronaldshay’s coming of age 
had not died away when he left Aske for 
Ceylon, and during the winter of 1897 instead 
of chasing the fox in the North Riding he 
tracked elephants on foot through the jungle. 
After considerable travelling and extensive 
shooting in the low country of India he 
returned home only to prepare for a_ bigger 
expedition, on which he set forth in January, 
1899. He pursued the shy ibex, the elusive 
sambhar, and other wild creatures among the 
ice and snow of the Himalayas, and after an 
adventurous time in Kashmir, western Tibet, 
and the district round Gilgit’ he joined Lord 
Curzon’s staff and spent the summer at Simla. 


Wood 


THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 


THE HEAD OF A WILD SHEEP 


Wood 


From Ladakh in the Himalayas 


Studying Asiatic Politics.—In the autumn of 1900 he set out 
on a journey from Quetta across the newly-opened trade route 
to Persia which leads over the deserts of Baluchistan, spending 
some time at Seistan, a most interesting place for a student of 


Wood 


SOME OF LORD RONALDSHAY'S SPORTING TROPHIES 
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is still under 
become a telling lenin speaker and an accomplished lecturer, 
and although he golfs and motors a little, politics are his 
principal hobby as well as his primary study. 


imperial politics, for there three empires meet. 
From Seistan Lord Ronaldshay travelled on 
through eastern Persia to the important city 
of Meshed and then through Transcaspia and 
Russia to England. ‘In December, 1902, he set 
forth with his caravan again and traversed the 
whole length of Asia, passing through Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, Transcaspia, Siberia, and Man- 
churia, from the citadels of Constantinople to 
the pagodas of Pekin. A wild, instructive 
journey full of thrilling incidents was safely 
and happily accomplished, though it included 
an earthquake in Japan and an attack in the 
desert from marauding Arabs, a mounted band 
of fifty armed with spears, who looked finely 
picturesque and in complete unison with the 
surroundings as they swooped down on the little 
expedition. The ostensible object of these 
wanderings was sport, and it was enjoyed in 
abundance, but the real underlying motive 
was politics, and Lord Ronaldshay took every 
opportunity of studying them. 


Trophies of the Hunt.—The tangible results 
of one side of Lord Ronaldshay’s expeditions 
may be seen in his rooms at Aske, which 
abound with trophies of his skill with the gun. 
The magnificent head of a nyan or wild sheep 
shown in our illustration measures 57 in. over 
the horns and 20 in. in circumference at the 
base. Like the fine markhaur’s head near by 
—shot on the slopes of Narga Parbab, the 
third highest mountain in the world—it was 
the victim of a long shot. The heads of other 
huge horned animals stimulate the visitor to 
envy the hunter his wild thrills of delirious ex- 
hilaration when he invaded the unconquered 
strongholds of nature, climbed mountains and 
slid down precipices, and lived among the 
eternal snows. 


A Statesman of the Future. — The more 
permanent and political result of Lord Ronald- 
shay’s travels is in the lap of the future. He is 
a statesman in the making, equipped for the 
career he has planned out for-himself. The 
general election may send him to the House of 
Commons, and we will hear of him thereafter. 
thirty and unmarried. By practice he has 


Wood 


A CORNER IN ONE OF HIS LORDSHIP’S ROOMS 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Well-deserved Tribute.—I do not 
know from whom the proposal to present 
John Roberts with a national testimonial 
emanated, but whoever he was the pro- 
posal does him credit. Opinions may 
differ as to whether Roberts in the late 
autumn of his career is still a match for 
Stevenson or Dawson, or whether even at 
his best he could have beaten Stevenson. 
No one, however, will deny that for more 
than a quarter of a century Roberts has 
been the most conspicuous personality in 
the world of billiards, 
and that as a popular 
and gate - drawing 
figure he has been 
unapproached by any 
of his rivals. It is in- 
evitable, of course, now 
that he has definitely 
decided to retire, that 
Roberts should be 
compared with W. G. 
Grace. So far both 
men are alike that in 
their prime and even 
in middle age they 
towered over all their 
contemporaries by 
sheer force of their in- 
dividuality and skill. 
But the parallel does 
not extend much 
further. Grace, like 
Roberts, leaves no one 
to take his place, but 
while *W. G's” re- 
tirement cannot be 
said to have diminished 
the popularity of 
cricket as a spectacle exhibition billiards 
will unquestionably receive the severest 
blow when Roberts abandons the game. 
Roberts was a showman in a way that 
W. G. Grace never was. Measured by the 
hard standard of runs “‘ W. G.” was in his 
own day unequalled, but judged from the 
purely artistic point of view he lacked that 
perfection of execution which even more 
than his skill has made Roberts the best 
player in the world to look at. In fact, to 
find a cricket parallel to Roberts one would 


CORINTHIANS V. BELGIUM 


The Corinthians’ goalkeeper 


have to look fora combination of Grace 
in the seventies with Victor Trumper at 
the end of the nineties. 


The Showman.—It is the fashion in 
some quarters to sneer at John Roberts’s 
showmanship, and one of his rivals recently 
called him “the Barnum of billiards.” 
The Gus Harris of billiards, if less allitera- 
tive, would have been a more accurate 
description. Roberts, of course, is a great 


showman because he has always had 


CORINTHIANS V. BELGIUM—RECEIVING A THROW-IN 


something to show. For many years he 
succeeded in attracting to the Egyptian 
Halla class of spectator whom no other 
professional could have appealed _ to. 
Roberts has always hada peculiar follow- 
ing of his own, drawn mainly from the 
House of Commons, the Bar, and the 
army. When he was playing his match 
with Dawson in 1899 I noticed one night 
among the spectators Lord Brampton, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and General Pole-Carew. The Lyttelton 
family, indeed, have always been enthu- 
siastic supporters of Roberts, as everyone 
who has read “The Badminton Library” 
must be aware. My recollection of exhibi- 
tion billiards only dates back to the end 
of the eighties, but I am told by some 
of my seniors that to realise Jolin 
Roberts’s services to the game one has to 
compare professional billiards forty years 
ago with the present-day entertainments 
at Burroughs and Watts’ or Thurston’s. 
Roberts once told me that when he first 
hired the Egyptian Hall his main idea was 
to organise an entertainment which a 
gentleman could attend with as much 
comfort and pleasure as he could visit the 
pavilion at Lord’s on a summer afternoon. 


Gentlemen v. Players.—I lave seen I 
daresay more than a dozen of the matches 
between amateurs and professionals which 
are supposed to be some sort of test for the 
international contests,and the same criti- 
cism would have applied to themall. In 
the match at Fulham last week the 
amateurs would have won if only they 
could have borrowed the professional 
halves. Everyone who saw the game will 
agree, I think, with this statement, which 
must not, however, be taken for an attempt 
to whitewash the amateur forwards for 
their comparative failure. In the historic 
match against Bury two years ago the 
Corinthians scored almost when and how 
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they liked although their halves were cer- 
tainly inferior to the professionals. Had 
Harris, Day, and Vassall played last week 
as they played at Queen’s Club two years 
ago the inefficiency of their half-back line 
would not have troubled them greatly. 
On paper the amateur forward line looked 
strong enough to go through almost any 
defence in the south of England, but for 
practical purposes it was not a _ great 
success. Harris at his best isa tower of 
strength to any side, but he was certainly 
not at his best last 
Monday week and 
seemed to. tire very 
quickly. | Woodward, 
as usual, dribbled with 
consummate __ clever- 
ness, but his shooting 
was poor and his style 
of play did not blend 
well with that of the 
Corinthians. Frankly, 
the amateurs did not 
deserve to win, and 
their defeat will cer- 
tainly give some force 
to the argument of 
those who are never 
tired of telling us that 
England ought to be 
represented in inter- 
national matches by 
professionalteams. In 
face of the compara- 
tively poor show made 
by the amateurs at 
Fulham against a not 
too powerful _ profes- 
sional side it is not 
easy to find an answer to this argument. I 
suppose no competent judge of the game 
would deny that Rawlinson, Harris, and 
Woodward are quite up to international 
form, but my point is that the same claim 
might safely be made for many pro- 
fessionals who are not likely to find 
favour with the Selection Committee. 
There are no amateurs at the present day 
whose claims to an international cap are 
as unquestioned as G. O. Smith’s and 
W. J. Oakley's used to be. M. R. R. 
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The Belgian goalkeeper 


THE TALLER 


(Continued from page 90) 

In her despair of the night before she had determined weakly to 
give it up; to go home and leave him to work out his own destruc- 
tion. Now she shut her lips together and spoke sternly to that 
cowardly self. ‘‘/o/ 1 have stood by him in every emergency of 
his life, and he needs me now as he has never needed me before. 
Pll save himin spite of himself” 

When she appeared at breakfast she was her own well-poised 
self as Robert saw with unspeakable relief. Admiration rose within 
him to see how she held herself in hand, with what dignity she 
accepted defeat. And with admiration came a surging back of his 
old boyish love. It Aad been hard for her, harder than Idella or 
her mother could ever understand, and he glanced from one to the 
other with swift, invidious comparison. 

When they spoke about it again she said only, ‘‘She is not the 
woman I would have chosen for you, my son, but if she satisfies you 
and you are sure it is an everlasting love | will receive her as a 
daughter and do my best.” 

-» And Robert kissed her, feeling somehow less jubilant in this 
acquiescence than one would suppose. 

The next morning she followed him to the door. 

“Robert, would you object to me asking Helen Marsh to visit 
me while Iam here? I half asked her when I thought we might go to 
housekeeping. It is rather lonely for me—no, do not misunderstand 
—I expect you to spend your time with Idella, but it throws me back 
on myself more than is good for me. If I could have Helen for a 
month or so it would help me out.” 

He hesitated. ‘* No—o, I don’t object—only—well, mother,” and 
the old defiant expression came back, ‘‘ you may as well understand 
that I am not going to spend any time on Helen Marsh.” 

“Certainly not. I expect you to spend your time with Idella. It 
is right that you should. I will explain the situation to Helen when 
I write.” 

“That is hardly neces- 
sary,” he said, wincing as he 
thought of Helen Marsh’s 
ringing laugh, ‘‘she’ll soon 
find it out | suppose.” 

In his heart he did not 
want her to come, but he 
had been eliminated from 
the case so neatly that he 
could hardly object. 

“Certainly. And _ she 
will feel just as I do about 
your allegiance.” 

He frowned. Like most 
men he did not like essays 
on allegiance. 

That very day Mrs, 
Etheridge began her pre- 
parations. “Iwill fit up 
one room in this house that 
shall be a constant re- 
minder of his old life,” she 
thought as she sought 
Mrs. Skidmore. 

“Of course, I let her 
do it,” said that lady to her 
daughter. ‘That room 
hain’t been papered sence 
your pa died. Besides, she 
offered to pay for it if ’d 
let her select it. Yes, you 
bet I did!” 

When that room was ready for the coming guest it presented a 
striking contrast to the plush-clad family photograph gallery below. 
Mrs. Etheridge had brought some dainty furnishings to Colorado 
with the unspoken hope of the “ little housekeeping.” . They found 
a place and a work to do of which she had not dreamed. As Robert 
Etheridge stood on the threshold he found old memories tugging at 
his heart. 

The faded carpet of yesterday had been consigned to some 
domestic limbo and rugs covered the stained floor. Soft folds of 
Madras replaced the cheapest of Nottingham lace, familiar pictures 
—good ones—hung on the harmoniously coloured walls, books (not 
of the blue-plush variety) were everywhere abundant, and new 
music was on the open piano. Mrs. Skidmore had remarked that 
for her part, with one instrument in the house—referring to the 
wheezy cabinet organ—she couldn’t see no use for another, further 
observing, ‘‘ But let her go it, Idelly. All them things will be yours 
some day,” and Idella, stimulated by the preparations upstairs, 
had gone into the manufacture of paper flowers for their own 
parlour. 

“ Do you like it, Rob ?” 

His mother turned brightly from the mass of wild columbine she 
was arranging. He had just come from the paper roses below. 

“Like it? Why, it looks so like home it actually makes me 
homes? :k.” 

And her heart gave a great throb. 

As he sank into the big leather-covered chair that had been 
bought as his special trap Idella appeared with a blue-plush rocker 
in tow, 

“We can spare you this. Your things look kinder dingy and 
this will brighten ’em up. Don’t you want some paper flowers ?” 

“Heavens no!” cried Robert. “ Can’t you see——” 

“Robert !” 


aN. | 
te ay 
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A SECTIONAL STEAMER FOR THE COLONIES 


This is one of a set of boats built recently for transport service at various naval 
stations of the Empire 
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When Idella, with her head up, had withdrawn his mother 
remonstrated. ‘‘ They meant it kindly. You will have to be very 
careful about such things, my son.” 

Into the cultured surroundings of this room Helen Marsh fitted 
like a hand ina glove. Robert could not help seeing this when after 
a constrained, awkward hour Idella left them, and they felt the 
relief. He had opposed her being brought in, but his mother had 
said firmly, ‘‘She is your betrothed wife, Robert. I want to show 
her every courtesy that I would if—if she were different. I shall not 
begin by shutting her out from anything.” 

So Idella had come in wearing her tea gown, the newest thing 
she had, looking a very Venus for beauty and a Sphinx for dumb- 
ness. And yet Mrs. Etheridge tried hard to introduce her into the 
conversation. 

“That Marsh girl ain’t very pretty,” Idella said deprecatingly to 
Robert when he came down to her, and he replied half angrily, 
“ Tdella, why don’t you try to talk ?” 

“She don’t know any of the people here to talk about,” said 
Idella. 

Helen Marsh was an accomplished musician, and Robert 
Etheridge hungry for music. He got out his violin and they played 
duets—in the midst of which Idella at the organ below would 
execute “The Sweet By and By,” sometimes with the loud pedal 
on. 

‘“‘T can’t in common decency neglect my mother’s guest,” he 
said impatiently when she reproached him with leaving her for 
Helen. ‘ Don’t be silly!” Then his conscience smote him and he 
sat down in the plush parlour and tried to make up with Idella, who 
sulked, as ,Venuses sometimes do, 

You know how it went. 

If only Helen had not been so bright and full of the joy of living 
it might have been different. 
If only Idella had been less 
exacting and fretful under 
it it might have been diffe- 
rent. If his mother had 
been less conscientious it 
might have been far diffe- 
rent, but she goaded him 
to madness by her jealous 
championing of his future 
wife. 

“Tt isn’t right, Robert,” 
she would say. ‘ Your time 
belongs to Idella. I think 
we ought to tell Helen.” 

“Oh! hang it all, 
mother,” he said at last, 
“let Idella take care of 
herself ; she is abundantly 
able to do it.” 

But he always had his 
moody turns after such 
advice and would sit beside 
his betrothed listening to 
Helen’s music above and 
finding fewer and fewer 
subjects of conversation. 

One day there was a 
change in Idella’s tactics. 
No more sulking, no more 


reproaches, but a mys- 
terious air that piqued 
Robert’s curiosity. She sat 


no more in the plush parlour nor played “* The Sweet By and By.” 

Robert Etheridge walked home one night with a letter in his 
pocket and a lump of lead in his breast. The letter offered him a 
position in a neighbouring mine. It was one that he coveted because 
it was a distinct rise in the line of his profession. In his grasp to-day 
it turned to Dead Sea fruit. It made his marriage possible, but his 
awakening had come. 

“Tl take the offer and go,” he said to himself doggedly at last. 
“* At Christmas I will come back for her as I promised. I’ve been a 
fool, but ’ll not be a scoundrel.” 

When he got home Helen Marsh sat on the porch with a book. 
She did not look up though he was sure she saw him. In the hall 
Mrs. Skidmore put her head out of a door and then quickly withdrew 
it. He could see that she had been crying. 

His mother met him at her door. “My son, I have bad news. 
Idella is gone. She has run off with the man that keeps the faro 
bank. She left this note for you.” 

He read it in silence. It seemed to him that the whole Rocky 
Mountain system was slipping from his shoulders. When he had 
finished he drew a long breath, took his mother’s face between his 
hands, looked steadily into her eyes, and smiled. Then he went to 
Helen Marsh. 

At bedtime he came to his mother again. 

“Mother, I’ve told Helen all about it. I wanted to start right, 
for I am sure this is the everlasting kind. I—I think I must have 
been possessed.” 

“You were,” she answered, her eyes shining, ‘‘ by the devil of 
propinquity.” 

When he was gone she laughed softly. 

“Some problems,” she said, lapsing into school talk, “ are 
worked out by comparison ; some by elimination and substitution. 
In life the two may be combined.” 
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LONDON. 
Dear PriscituaA,—A demand note 


Y 
M from those who sit in the seats of 
the income-tax collectors and the General 
Election together have plunged me in the 
depths of pessimistic reflections. It is 
manifestly unfair that woman 
should not be allowed a still 
small yoice in the polling booth 
when she is considered equal to 
the flow of language which 
constitutes the average “salve” 
to the missive from the receipt 
of custom. Not that Iam one 
of those who think the power 
to vote should render women 
eligible to sit in the Lower 
House. The latter would be as 
ridiculous as the former is 
reasonable. And glancing for 
a moment at the methods of the 
campaign, what thoughtful 
woman would wish to stand in 
the pillory which is the portion 
of the aspirant for parliamentary 
honours during the election 
period ? 

It makes one shiver to think 
of the faults and failings which 
the other side would rake up 
from somewhere—the ghosts of 
umbrellas which in all inno- 
cency one forgot to restore 
would return to brand one as 
a thief. The fact that one had 
been seen going into the estab- 
lishment of this or that coiffeur 
des dames would be sufficient to 
set the seal of false hair upon 
one’s brow. Imagine being 
asked by some tactful knight 
errant at the close of a glowing 
peroration why you were not at 
home rocking the cradle you 
had never possessed, and if not, 

why not? And if so, why so? 
Pines being given over to the 
tender mercies of the opposition 
cartoonist, who would drag inte 
the utmost publicity all those 
natural disadvantages which for 
years you had successfully kept 
in the background and travesty 
your best points until you would 
for ever be ashamed to lools 
yourself in the glass. It does 
not bear thinking about, does 
it? And even if one could 
glide into the House without 
any unladylike routes being 
hurled at one’s head, I should 
hate to be kept under lock and 
key as it were and pounced on 
by some officious whip just as | 
was sneaking out for a little 
relaxation during a deadly-dull 
debate. One might as well be 
back at school with no responsi- 
bilities and much more fun. 

A propos of the elections, what a 
weapon in the hands of fair canvassers 
is a becoming blouse. In no respect has 
the public taste improved so conspicuously 
of late. Atone time any sack-like garment 
run together with an airy disregard of 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in lhe Home 


pattern and a sublime indifference to the 
outline of the figure it was destined to adorn 
served its purpose. Being a blouse, such 
details as fit and fitness did not matter. 
Now, however, we have so far rezlised the 


WALKING GOWN 


In biscuit-coloured velvet trimmed with gold buttons and white cloth; 


ermine stole and muff (Maison Drécoll) 


possibilities of this fascinating garment 
that we expect it to comprise the best 
materials, the most exquisite workmanship, 
and the smartness of cut and fit that the 
modern blouse artist bestows upon his 
handiwork. 
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The main difficulty is that so few of 
us are equal to paying the price so many 
perfections demand. 

Quite recently ! was struck by the 
selection of beautiful. blouses at John 
Barker's, Kensington High 
Street, W., and DOSLeLvey yearn- 
ing to possess myself of an ex- 
quisite semi-evening slip in pale 
green crépe de chine. At the 
top a vandyked yoke of sprigged 
net was let in and outlined with 
an edging of very good guipure 
insertion. The lace was just 
relieved with strappings of the 
crépe fastened up with three 
buttons, and the sleeves were 
tucked and caught up to form 
two ae pulls terminating 
with a frill at the elbow. Below 
the yoke the crépe was fully 
gauged and gathered. It looked 
so beautifully expensive that 
when I asked the price and was 
toid ras. gd. it seemed too good 
to be true. 

It is a fact nevertheless, and 
at John Barker’s there are no 
fewer than twenty different 
designs in blouse slips for day 
and evening wear at the same 
price. You will be interested 
to hear that the firm employs 
400 blouse hands to ensure a 
constant supply of these won- 
derful creations, which accounts 
for their being so well made, 
whilst the true secret of their 
cheapness is that the firm does 
everything on such a big scale 
and buys in such enormous quan- 
tities—f£5,000 worth of crépe de 
chine at a time, for instance, 
and lace to correspond—secur- 
ing thus a huge discount of 
which we get the benefit. 

Here, then, is the solution of 
the whole difficulty since at John 
Barker's one can buy a tasteful 
and elegant blouse slip, in any 
colour and in almost any design, 
for a few shillings. Moreover, I 
can vouch personally for the 
beautiful cut, which ensures their 
fitting and wearing well. 

TATLER readers: living out 
of town should send for a selec- 
tion on approval, enclosing 
the usual remittance or trade 
reference. 

I saw an effective matronly- 
looking evening frock the other 
night fashioned in black net 
sparsely sprinkled with silver 
sequins and trimmed with black 
guipure motifs, forming a con- 
tinuous border. The effect of 
the heavy lace on the net, the 
contrast being shown up by a white elacé 
foundation, was exceedingly good, and 
awoke a feeling of gratitude for the 
temporary abolition of “the frill or ruche. 
A coat of shot-grey taffetas was a particu- 
larly good finish.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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NEW COMPETITION. 
STRATEGY PROBLEMS. 


£IOO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Five strategy problems have already appeared in “The Tatler’s’” issues of December 13, 20, 27, and January 3 and 10 
Replies must be sent in on the corresponding co:spons to be found in those isstes, and the envelopes marked ‘Strategy Competition ” 
Any of the back numbers required can be had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on the plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


Oving to the fact that a large number of readers have written 
specially requesting an extension of the dates of sending 
in the first three problems the Editor has decided to accept all 


solutions of problems during 
the -whole series on any 
date up to and including 
April 17. 

The Editor is glad to 
find that this novel and 
unique Competition — is 
arousing so much _ interest 
and is therefore desirous 
of meeting the wishes of 
all competitors in the most 
equitable manner possible. 

It is particularly — re- 
quested, however, — that 
competitors should send in 
solutions immediately they 
have worked them out to 
allow. the adjudicator as 
much time as possible 
to examine them. © An 
enormous amount of work 
is involved in judging, and 
although the extension 
desired is gladly made. yet 
it will be understood that 
by sending solutions © in 
gradually it will greatly 
facilitate examination. 

““Vee-Cee,’ a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving 
for possession of a railway 
system passing through their 
field of operations. It will 
be remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own 
in Africa and the . Russo- 
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Red to move. 


The complete equipment for playing ‘‘Vee-Cee” is now obtainable at the majority of the bookstalls and newsagents. 


CAMP of HEARTS. 


CAMP of C S. 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 6 


The position of the Red armies in this formation is hopeless, and the 
problem is—How can Red prevent Black from winning the game in six moves? State 
the first move Red must make to do this, and show on the blank coupon plan to be 
found in another part of the paper the final positions of the armies when Black 


eventually does win 


Japanese in Manchuria—the control of the railway was the 
object striven for, and which once secured gave the advan- 
tage to the army holding it. 


The Great Central Railway 
Company’s system has been 
selected as the field of 
operations for players owing 
to its unique  geogra- 
phical position. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
players. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THE 
Tater. The prize will 
be selected from one of 
these. The © successful 
competitor’s wishes will be 
studied as far as_ possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given. Tue TatLer 
will also award numerous 
consolation prizes for merit 
in play. 

The Competition began 
in Tur Tartier’s issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final 
in all matters relating 
thereto. 


Should 


there still be any difficulty send 1s. P.O. to the publisher of ‘‘ The Tatler,” Great New Street, who will send it by return post free 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES2 FOR] THISc SE RIS 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. THe Tarver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It must be 
understood that no oné can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of a lower prize 
may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly, and no alternatives 
can be accepted. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. — It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 
~ 3, All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘““Made-up ” names are the best. I*emale 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Eighteenth Series) 


They're in fu'l swing, 
And till the spring 
They'll cheer both young and old. 
This word's in two 
I'd warn you. 
I must no more unfold. 


1. It may be poetry, it may be prose, 
Yet something 'tis in front that always goes. 


. This Latin prefix short is coupled to 
A word expressive of an adverse view. 


n 


3. A thievish rascal, whimsical to boot ; 
His name by that of Falstaff's often put, 
4. Th’ impression of it lies before you here ; 
We all belong to one of this 'tis clear. 


5. How welcome to the thirsty Arab's eyes 
This cool refreshing spot, 
Which after weary tramping he descries 
Amid the desert hot. 
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and the sheets should be 


paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 3, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tat er, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,’ must be 
delivered not later than first post on 
Monday, January 29. 


halves of note 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Seventeenth Series) 


1. (BE) H A V (BE) 
254 (Bi Uic-oe hn akl OS (N) 
3. MERLI (N) 
4 (Mee OLE Ale ©) 
sit (HA) ONG Da 5B aL) 


Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Aitchi, Arosa, Abacus, A. E. H., Ajanda, Aaron, Almeria, 
Alnwick, Ajax, Bandy, Bercon, Blawd, Bulbul, Brutus, 
Bimbo, Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colney-Hatch, 
Coclic, Caldan, Clover, Crossjack, Dita, Dumps, Dum- 
norix, Doune, Dolabella, Daddy, Eliot, Enos, Eastwind, 
Esperance, Elms, Fog, Fidelia, Florodora, Freda, Floski, 
Fergy, Gwynfa, Glevum, Geomat, Hecila, Hard-up, Joker, 
Ko, Kamsin, Keewee, Keys, Leep, Lannie, Madju, 
Mudjekeewis, Marie, Macgregor, Mother-bunch, Merry- 
monk, M.’L. H., Mink, Maelfran, Mars, Novice, Nibs, 
Orion, Olly, Ouard, Oak, Puck, Phanta, Parkholm, Pongo, 
Pop, Quixot, Roma, Roy, Ryde, Regina, Square, Salmon, 
Southover, St. Quentin, She, Sikrip, Speedwell, St. 
Mungo, Snipe, Sheward, Stede, Seeker, Tamworth, 
Toddy, Tomwin, Tobias-John, Theoc, Usher, Ubique, 
Vadum, Violette, Vic'or, Wyst, Wynell, Washtub, 
Wilmer, Wimble, Windsor, Waimate, Workitout, Yug, 
Yetmar, Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, Zimmy, Zara. 
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The Wonderland of the Southern Pacific. 


ew Zealand is a country of exceeding 
interest for the pleasurer who seeks 
unspoiled nature and uncommon sights. 
Travel in many parts of this wonder 


region of the Pacific still holds the charm 
of exploration in a new world. 
not been 


Its alpine 


districts have vulgarised by 


LOOKING UP MILFORD SOUND 
From Windbound Point, New Zealand 


swarming thousands of trippers, its geyser- 
land contains marvellous zones of thermal 
activity as yet hardly known outside the 
bounds of the colony, its chains of lakes, 
deep blue and circled by snowy mountains 
and dark green forests, preserve all the en- 
‘chantment of a primeval world, its little- 
known fiordland contains the most lonely 
and most magnificent examples of deep- 
sea sounds walled by the loftiest cliffs that 
travellers have ever seen. 

The great charm of this country is its 
“newness.” Yet young as New Zealand’s 
existence 1s as a 
civilised — British 
colony its inhabi- 
tants have made 
it an easy and 
pleasant land to 
travel through. 
There. are. more 
than 2,000 miles 
of state - owned 
railways; the 
great scenic. dis- 
tricts are within 
easy reach of the 
towns by rail and 
coach, and. now.a 
special depart- 
ment of state is 
charged with the 
work of develop- 
ing the spas and 


opening up the 
landscape beauties 
and the natural 
marvels of — the 
colony for the 
benefit of the 
traveller to this 


country. 


Long, narrow, and mountainous, with 
a labyrinthine coast-line indented in 


countless bays, harbours, estuaries, and 
fiords, the islands of New Zealand are a 


complete antithesis to the great sea-bound 
continent-of Australia. The climate is as 
sunny as that of the south of France. 

The speediest route from England to 
this splendid holiday-land is by way of the 
United States of America, a journey of 
twenty-seven days, agreeably broken by 
short stays at Honolulu and at Tutuila 
(Samoa). There is also the ‘ All-Red” 
route of about thirty days by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Vancouver, thence. by 
mail steamer to Australia vid Fiji, tran- 
shipping at Fiji or Sydney for Auckland. 

In North Auckland the tourist is in the 
heart of the kauri-gum and timber-work- 
ing regions, and traverses some beautiful 
country by, coach and river steamer. In 


South Ackland are the Thames and 
Ohinemuri goldfields, producing about 
£1,000,000 worth of gold per annum ; the 


Waikato River with its picturesque Maori 
villages, the romantic landscapes of the 
once inaccessible “ King Country” and 
Kkawhia, and wonderful limestone caves 
notable for their great size and the beauty 
of their stalactite formations. 

At Rotorua (171 miles from Auckland 
by. rail) the traveller will revel in enchant- 
ing landscapes side by side with the most 
uncanny of Nature’s freaks—boiling foun- 
tains, boiling lakes and ponds, gurgling 
and spluttering mud volcanoes and pools, 
lakes of boiling clay, hot springs of all 
colours, and steam vents and fumaroles- 
hissing and roaring like a host of demon 
engines. On the shores of Rotorua Lake 
is a good-sized town with large hotels and 
a well-equipped Government sanatorium 
surrounded by most beautiful pleasure 
gardens. Here, too, are the best hot 
mineral baths in the world—the Mecca 
of many an invalid crippled and tortured 
with rheumatic and other ailments. 

In complete contrast are the landscapes 
of the South Island of New Zealand. The 
geysers of sparkling, boiling spray and the 
steaming lakes and smoking mountains 
give place here to alps and ice-hewn lakes 
andsounds. For several hundreds of miles 
the South Island is traversed longitudinally 
by a lofty chain of icy mountains, a vast 
serrated wall of glittering white dividing 
the rich pastoral “and agricultural plains 
of Canterbury and Otago from the dense 
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forests and torrent-ribboned littoral of the 
west coast. 

Then there is the great lakeland region 
of Otago. A few hours run by train from 


the southern city of Dunedin lands one on 
the shores of Wakatipu, often called New 
Winding 


Zealand's Lucerne. for fifty 


AMONG THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Lake Manawapouri, New Zealand 


miles like a great blue snake round the 
foot of lofty mountain cré igs Wakatipu, is 
one of the most remarkable of alpine lakes. 
Its surface is over 1,000 [t. above the sea, 
its ice-gouged -floor sinks to more than 
200 [t. below the ocean level. 

In the fiordland trip the New Zealand 
tour reaches its dramatic climax. On the 
south-western coast of the island the ocean 
sends in thirteen great fiords, narrow, 
winding, very calm, and very deep, some 
of them dotted with islands which seem 


like tree-groves resting on the waters. 
Most magnificent 


of all these sounds 
is Milford, com- 
paring very ‘favour- 
ably with the finest 
Norwegian fiords. 

Finally, the 
sport — the _ best 
deer-stalking and 
trout-fishing in the 
world. In. these 
pleasant islands 
with their abun- 
dance of feed and 
shelter the red deer 
have found the per- 
fection of breeding 
grounds. Thestags 
here carry far finer 
antlers than those 
of the Scottish 
highlands, and 
Scottish stalkers 
are now beginning 
to make pilgrim- 
ages for the noble 
heads of the Wai- 
rarapa and Hawea 
forests. 
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MOTOR SPARKAS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Great Struggle.—-As was generally 
anticipated, the flavour of petrol was to 


be noted throughout the whole of the 
election campaign, and there has. never 


been such a hurrying and scurrying up and 
down the land. More persuasive than the 
best eloquence has been the charm of the 
motor car, and many a crusty Owner of a 
vote who had no mind for politics was led 
into visiting the polls by the prospect of 
a run on a motor car. ‘The stray and 


laggard voters were hunted up by ener- 
getic agents mounted on fast cars, and 


thus the struggle of parties was sharpened 
by the new instrument which automobilism 
has given them. ‘The progressive men 
who realised the possibilities of the motor 
car and who have always been friendly to 
the movement owe much of their success 
to the aid given them by motorists in this 
election. 


Backward Paris. — At this very late 
hour of the day they are only introducing 
motor ‘buses into Paris, for the omnibus 


Thanks to the petrol motor we have been 
brought very much nearer to the solution 
of the problem of aerial navigation, 
and I shall be much surprised if ere 1906 
draws to a close some remarkable feats 
in flying have not beenaccomplished. All 
other sensations must pall before that of 
lying on one’s chest, an engine purring 
at one’s feet, and both hands _ busily 
engaged in controlling the steering and 
balancing apparatus of an aeroplane what 


tiine the apparatus whisks one high above 
the earth. This is the manner of flight 


adopted by the brothers Wright, and they 
have made runs of over twenty-four miles 
through the air without mishap. 


The Palace Show.—The second of the 
London shows opens at the Crystal Palace 
on the 26th inst. and will close on 
February 3. Amongst the principal firms 
showing may be mentioned Darracq and 
Co., Donne and Willans  (Rochet- 
Schneider), Fiat Motors, Ltd., London 
and Paris Auto Agency, Central Motor 


Tyre Upkeep.—A very useful appliance 
which should be found more frequently in 
the motorist’s kit is the portable vulcaniser 
for effecting repairs in motor tyres and 
inner tubes. There are several good in- 
struments of this kind now made which 
are of small size and very simple to work. 
They produce very good repairs and should 
enable considerable economy to be made 
in the tyre bill. There are some motorists 
who do not yet seem to realise that the 
tyre bill is apt to become one of the 
heaviest items about the car, and the ex- 
pense will be considerably increased if the 
tyres are neglected and small cuts and 
gashes not promptly repaired. Tyres 
should be frequently examined, and every 
little wound seen to ere it becomes 
serious. 


Automatic Starters. — Several experts 
have spoken very favourably of the Lemale 
starter, which took third prize in the 
recent competition held in Paris. It con- 
sists of a spiral spring wound up by the 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS ADA REEVE ON HER 25-30-H.P. ARIEL CAR 


traffic in the Gay City is held asa monopoly 
by the Compagnie Générale des Omnibus, 
and this body hitherto has looked with 
disdain on motor “buses. But at length 
they have had to move with the times, 
and now they are about to put twenty- 
two Brillié ‘buses into work. Considering 
the poor specimens of horseflesh one sees 
in Paris it is remarkable that the animals 
in the cab and ‘bus services have not 
been superseded entirely by mechanical 
locomotion. The streets of Paris are 
admirably adapted for fast motor services 
of all kinds. 


Flying.—The fortunate man who can 
invent a motor aeroplane which will fly 
from a given point to another point some 
distance away and then return to the 
starting place can claim valuable prizes 
both in France and England just now; 
and owing to the reported success of the 
Wright brothersin America with their motor 
aeroplane it is probable that many people 
will be encouraged to try for these prizes. 


Car Company, Krieger Electric Carriage 
Company, Rex Motor Company, Civil 
Service Motor Company, British Auto- 
mobile Commercial Syndicate. and the 
Horley Motor Company. Moter cycles 
and forecars will be shown by a number 
of firms, and it is expected that there will 
be a good muster of motor boats. Vessels 
can make trial trips on the large lake, 
which measuring as it does 300 yd. by 
15 yd. wide is admirably suited for the 
purpose. 


The Thféry Car.—It is stated on very 
good autherity that Théry, the famous 
Irench driver who won the Gordon 
Bennett Cup twice in succession, has 
severed his connection with Richard- 
Brasier and is about to manufacture a car 
of his own, tobe known as the Théry. As 
he is a very expert. mechanic and has won 
his races partly by means of his rare skill 
in tuning up the vehicles before a race he 
should be able to turn out very reliable 
cars, and his designs will be interesting. 


IIo 


motor when it is running, and fitted with 
a free-wheel attachment to prevent over- 
winding. The coiled spring when put 
into action is said to give sullicient power 
to turn the crank-shaft of the motor. All 
these devices are very interesting, but just 
at present they are very expensive and the 
best has hardly been got out of the idea. 
Most of these starters will exhaust them- 


selves if struggling to get a refractory 
motor going, and then the driver will 


have to tug at the starting handle in the 
old way. It is very little hardship to give 
a sharp turn to the handle of a good motor 


which is a reliable starter. The real 
trouble comes when one has a motor 
which doggedly refuses to start. The 


cause, of course, is usually due to some 
defect in the carburation or ignition, and 
none of the automatic starters will make 
this right. Thus the careless motorist 
should clearly understand that he will not 
be absolutely immune from trouble if he 
purchases one of the new starters. 


Teale 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, January 22, and Monday. February 5 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, January 23, and Tuesday, February 6 
Pay Days—Thursday, January 25, and Thursday, February 8 
Consols —Thursday, February 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


The Coming Boom.—The market improvement which I 
foresaw for the early months of the New Year is already well 
on the way. Manchester's message to the electorate justifies 
anticipations of a sound Liberal majority which ensures the 
materialisation of the financial reforms promised by Mr. Asquith 
in his speeches last week. The restoration of an effective 
sinking fund must inevitably raise the value of Consols, which 
in the neighbourhood of go are the most attractive investment 
in the gilt- edged list, although a higher interest yield can be 
obtained from the equally well-secured Irish Land loan. 

The attention of trustees in search for a cheap stock may 
also be directed to Metropolitan Consolidated 3} per cents. at 
105. Last week’s Bank return showed 
a gain of nearly a million in the 
reserve at £18,815, 528 and an im- 
provement of over 3} points in the 
ratio to liabilities at 333 per cent. 
The Bank is now securing the gold 
arrivals, and although the discount 
market is still unsettled and feverish 
the impression is gaining ground that 
a period of easier money is at hand. 
The sharp rally in Russian Fours to 
845 indicates the relief from pressing 
anxiety with regard to the outcome 
of the internal troubles in the Czar's 
dominions, and if only the Algeciras 
conference passes off satisfactorily 
and the protracted Morocco question 
finds an early solution the inter- 
national markets may be depended 
upon to join in the general improye- 
ment. 

An interesting struggle is in pro- 
gress between opposing cliques ope- 
rating in Peruvian Corporation issues. 
Up to the present the bulls have the 
upper hand, but it is quite an open 
question whether the rise which has 
carried up the Preference some seven 
points since the turn of the year has 
any solid justification. Certain it is 
that every rumour circulated to 
explain the movement has received 
categorical denial. On any further 
rise [ think these stocks ought to be 
sold. 

Another battle royal between 
equally confident parties is raging 
around Premier Diamond Deferred, 
which a few months ago were selling 
at 184 for the half-crown share and 
were below g at one time last week. 
The bears protest that the mine will 
never pay another dividend, the fall 
in the production ratio from °73 carat 
to *27 carat per load being the signa 
of coming collapse. The insiders assert that the decline in the 
output is “due to the disarrangement attending the installation 
of the new plant, and that the trouble will prove to be but 
temporary. 

The American market maintains its marvellous strength, over 
two millions of shares being dealt in on Wall Street on YE riday. 
Denver Common jumped trom 40 to 47 in London between 
Thursday’s opening and Friday’s close. The Preferred stock is a 
5 per cent. dividend-payer, and at g4 is perhaps the cheapest 
holding in the list. Unions have been up to 162} and Atchisons 
to par, and both are likely to see still higher prices. My recom- 
mendation of Grand Trunk Ordinary has been justified by a 
fresh advance to 273, a record for the past twenty vears, and 
the rise is by no means over. United States Steel Or dinary, too, 
is not likely to bé stopped by 50. There has been signi- 
ficant buying of Brighton “A” on estimates of a dividend of 
54+ per cent. for the year, which would warrant a further 
rise. Copper shares continue lively. I am assured that 
Anaconda is going pounds higher. Spassky Copper should still 
be bought, while my favourite, Tanganyika, which has been the 
medium of a big business, is creeping steadily back to the 
autumn level. It must not be for gotten that these shares went 
to 26 in 1903, and the position of ‘the company with its railway 
under construction is very much stronger now than it was then. 
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“A RAIDER” 
Sir John Christopher Willoughby, Bart. 


THE TATLER 


Diamonds in Rhodesia.—Sir John Willoughby was in great 
form at Salisbury House on Friday when the shareholders of 
the South African Option Syndicate were called together to 
hear all about the discoveries of diamonds and other. precious 
stones made under his supervision in the Somabula field 
traversed by the Buluwayo-Gwelo Railway near the Great 
Divide or watershed of the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers. 
Although Sir John appeared anxious to avoid the appearance 
of booming the discovery, devoting a portion of his speech to 
warnings against exaggerated va uations and premature specu- 
lation, “there is no doubt that he and his associates attach 
great importance from the point of view of Rhodesia generally 
to this recovery of precious stones from what is regarded as the 
overflow from a pipe mine which has yet to be discovered. 
Between September 1, 1905, and November 13, 1905, the find 
included 1,014 diamonds weighing 806 carats and chrysoberyls 
and topaz weighing 4,410 carats, with smaller quantities of 
sapphires, rubies, and sky-blue topaz, {bringing the total for 
slightly over two months to 6,024 carats. This is said to con- 
stitute a unique and most extraordinary record for mere 
prospecting with hand rotary machines. 

The South African Option Syndicate has but a small issued 
capital, shares being held by Willoughby’s Consolidated, 
Matabele Reels, the Chicago Gaika 
Development Company, and Rhodesia 
Goldfields. The shareholders in these 
concerns therefore will benefit in vary- 
ing degree by the discoveries, while 
the British South Africa Company 

naturally stands in, and terms had to 

be made with the original prospectors. 
Negotiations are pending with De 
Beers for the pooling or amalga- 
mation of the diamond interest. 
Numerous compliments were paid at 
the meeting to Sir John Willoughby 
for the way in which he had kept 
the good thing to himself until the 
time. was ripe for disclosure and for 
the hardships that he had suffered. 
But hardships are no novelty for the 
little man who was military adviser 
to Dr. Jim at the time of the Raid. 
Is it not written in the chronicles that 
he won medals and clasps in the Nile 
Campaign twenty years ago—that he 
was second in command of the 
Chartered Company’s forces in the 
Matabele War—that he was in Lady- 
smith through the siege and had 
charge of the transport ‘of the flying 
column for the relief of Mafeking 2 
Within the past twelve years no one 
has been more assiduous in the en- 
deavour to attract capital to Rhodesia 
for the development of its mineral and 
other resources. Willoughby’s Con- 
solidated Company, to which he acts 
as managing director as well as 
godfather, acquired from Sir John the 
concession granted to him by the 
Chartered Company, while quite half- 
a-score of the best-known Rhodesian 
companies have him as a director. 
Incidentally I may recall that his 
Harvester ran a dead heat with St. 
Gatien for the Derby of 1884. 


British Life Assurance.—A highly interesting discussion on 
“British Life Assurance ”’ took place at the New Year dinner of 
the Imperial Industries Club at the Hétel Métropole last week 
under. the presidency of Sir George Hayter Chubb. Mr. Gerald 
H. Ryan, general manager of the Pelican and British Empire 
Life Office, set the ball rolling with a carefully-prepared paper 
in which he pointed out the essential differences in the manage- 
ment of British and American life offices. The one-man power, 
so much en évidence on the other side of the Atlantic, was held 
to involve a position detrimental to the policyholder and 
prejudicial to the whole principle of assurance. Whatever 
powers may be held by or delegated to the chief manager on 
the commercial side of the business Mr. Ryan protested that the 
care of the funds, partaking so largely of the nature of a trust 
for a vast number of members and future claimants, should be 
the undivided responsibility of a board quite independent of the 
executive. His belief is that the American public will see that 
these sound principles of management are adhered to, and that 
the accumulations of their insured classes are independently 
safeguarded in future. Thus good may come out of the 
regrettable episodes of the past ‘four months. With regard to 
the financial position of the life offices of this country as 
business is now conducted Mr. Ryan sees little need for anxiety, 
but he hinted at the desirability of a royal commission to 
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inquire into the working of the Act of 1870 and to suggest 
alterations to suit the circumstances of the present time. 

On this point Lord Rothschild joined issue with the 
previous speaker, arguing from a large experience of royal 
commissions that such an appointment would be a very dan- 
gerous thing because life insurance companies with their 
enormous funds would go like lambs to the shearer. Twenty- 
six millions of people in this country are interested in the 
prosperity of life insurance companies, and in the opinion of the 
oracle of New Court, palpably a political partisan, a great 
many of their securities are threatened at the present moment 
by the hypothetical ambitions of a Radical administration. His 
proposal was that in the place of a royal commission the 
insurance companies should hold their own conference and 
devide what alterations in the law they desire, and then ask 
the Government to bring in a bill on the subject. 

Several good points were scored in the practical speech of 
Mr. Charles D. Higham, the newly-elected chairman of the 
Life Offices’ Association, who contended that the insurance 
companies of this country were in point of fact great finance 
houses, and as such were entitled to the offer of blocks of high- 
class investments when big issues were made. He deprecated the 
mad rush for new business involving permanent increase in the 
ratio of management expenses that cannot fail to be detrimental 
to the interests of the assuring classes, and finally he urged that 
any amendment of the life assurance law should include the 
provision that the provident funds of trade unions should be 
made trusts in just the same way as are the funds of the fire 
insurance companies, and further that it ought not to be possible 
to deprive any member of a trade 
union of the benefits for which he 
has insured on the technical plea of 
his having disazreed with his fellow 
members on any such point as going 
out on strike. 


The London Life Association.—Mr. 
Charles D. Higham, whose portrait 
appears on this page as chairman 
of the Life Offices’ Association, is 
a past president of the Institute 
of Actuaries and for the last fifteen 
years has been actuary and ‘manager 
of the London Life Association, 
Ltd. This association, which is 
just entering upon its hundredth year, 
has many features of a special and in 
some cases unique character. It is 
not a company trading for profit but 
a society of persons mutually assuring 
each other's lives at the lowest possible 
cost. It has no shareholders and no 
branch offices, it does not advertise, 
and it pays no commission to agents 


for the introduction of business. “The 
expenses of management are thus 


reduced to a minimum, the ratio to 
income—something under 5 per cent. 
—being lower than that of any other 
office; in fact, less than that of most 
for commission alone. Its system is 
to issue whole -life or endowment 
policies for fixed amounts not liable 
to increase by bonus additions, and to 
apply the profits which generally go 
in reversionary bonus:s to the reduction of premiums, the 
policyholders being grouped into seven series for that purpose, 
Exceptionally liberal surrender values are granted as. is in- 
dicated by the fact that during 1904 fifty-five policies for 
£67,255 were surrendered for £22,597 in cash, the premiums 
paidon such policies having amounted only to £18,918. Mr. 
Higham contends that the London Life Association approaches 
most hearly to the ideal of life assurance at cost price, though 
the non-payment of commission naturally restricts its operations 
and the absence of advertisement keeps its attractiveness from 
the knowledge of the man in the street. 


The Kaffir Outlook.—The output of gold from the mines of 
the Transvaal during ee! 1905—431,594 oz. of fine gold 
representing a value of £1, 833,295-—constitutes a fresh record, 
the previous highest having been the 428,581 oz. of fine sold 
raised during the month of August, 1g05. ‘The total production 
for the ye 1905 Was 4,897,221 oz. of fine gold, representing a 
value of £20,802,074—another record wh beats the figures 
for the seceding year by 1 eed oz. and £ 4,747,265 respec- 


tively. The grand aggregate of the Transvaal output since 
the beginning of mining in 1884 is thus brought up to 


£145,291,441, of which £ 30,810,328 has been distributed in 
dividends. The December details are not yet available, but 
it is interesting to note that at the end of November, 1904, 
seventy-seven mines were producing gold, the total number of 
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stamps at work being 7,355. In January, 1904, the number of 
stamps at work was 4,612. With regard to native labour, 
the net loss during December was 2,008, bringing the total back 
to 80,954. The number of Chinese employed at the mines on 
November 30, 1905, was 45,804, since which 1,907 coolies have 
arrived and have been allotted to the East Rand group. The 
decision of the Government not to interfere with the contracts 
already entered into, under which some 13,199 more Chinese 
licensed during Nov ember will be imported into the Transvaal 
within the next few months, would appear to remove the imme- 
diate tension which may or may not be renewed after the election. 
From the shareholders’ point of view it is much to be regretted 
that the Chinese labour question has remained to the bitter end 
a crucial issue in the political struggle. One side is as bad 

the other in its reckless distortion of the facts, and it is to be 
hoped that after the polls have been declared the agitation will 
be allowed to die a natural death. In the meantime there are 


unmistakable signs of an improving tendency in the South 
African share market. Mr. Solly Joel, who is credited with 


having been the leader of the bear campaign for the past three 
or four years, has returned from a visit to the Cape, which has 
unmistakably altered his attitude in regard to the market. 

He sees things better, and that in itself I take to be a point of! 
much significance. Working costs are being steadily reduced, 
and thereby the ratio of distributable profit must be i improy ed. 
I am specially in favour of East Rand Proprietary, from the 
price of which a 4s. dividend has to be deducted almost 
directly, and Iam told to look out for arise in the shares of, 
the subsidiary companies such as Cason and New Klein- 
fontein. I also hear that Pigg’s 
Peak are worth picking up in “the 
neighbourhood of 13. In making 
their selections I should advise, 
my readers to keep clear of the 
Robinson and Barnato groups. T.C.L. 
and Lace Diamonds are a good gamble. 


Stockbroking Frauds.—I was very 
glad to see that the Recorder passed 
the exemplary sentence of eighteen 
months hard labour at the Old Bailey 
last week upon Stanley Gardner, a 
Liverpool solicitor struck off the rolls 
after penal servitude for forgery and 
fraud, who for the past three or four 
years has been victimising inexperi- 
enced persons under the alias of 
Alison, Gardner and Co. with an 
address in Chancery Lane. His plan 
was to obtain from Somerset House 
a list of the shareholders of some 
moderately. prosperous industrial com- 
pany and circularise them with the 
offer of further shares in the company, 
generally at a price below that current 
in the market. Those who swallowed 
his bait and sent him money received 
nothing in return, the man having no 
shares to sell, although, of course, 
plenty of excuses were made by way 

of suggesting that transfers would be 
forthcoming in the long run. Four 
ladies who had been swindled out of 
£600 in this manner gave evidence for 
the prosecution, and it is understood 
that there were any number of other cases. It is astounding 
that people of means and education should be so foolish 
as to entrust money to a perfect stranger merely because 
he pitches a plausible tale. And yet without doubt there 
is a large army of unprincipled scoundrels bringing off 
periodical coups of the same nature as that for which Gardner 
has now been sent to hard labour. The explanation is 
that the average ey capitalist thinks himself morstrcusly 
clever if he can save anything in the nature of a_ broker's 
commission. The mere offer of shares for sale at ‘‘ net” prices 
brings hundreds of penny-wise-and-pound-foolish investors 
into correspondence with bucket shops under the mistaken 
idea that they are run by philanthropists rather than smart 
business men. There is nothing more short-sighted in my 
opinion than to begrudge one’s stockbroker his fair commission. 
The labourer is always worthy of his hire, and men of experience 
with offices to maintain and Clerks’ salaries to pay cannot and 
will not work for nothing. ‘The unsophisticated are constantly 


victimised by unscrupulous persons who trade upon their 
recognised weakness for getting work done “‘ on the cheap,” and 


who rob them in secret turns that far exceed what they profess 
to save. I am not suggesting that every circularising share- 
pusher is a common thief like Stanley Gardner, but my corre- 
spondence tells me that the public is victimised in a similar 
manner to a far larger extent than is generally suspected. 
ReGinaLp Grarp. 


